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PaRENTS and TouToRs. 


O fortify the Heart with Virtue, 
While we are leading Children thro? 
the Paths of Science, is an Object Parents 
and Tutors ſhould never loſe Sight of. 'The 
Care ſo religiouſly taken by ſome People, 
that their Children ſhould read little elſe 


than the Old and New Teſtament, or the 


Pſalms of David, is founded on ſo miſtaken 
a Notion, that it ſeems unneceſſary to uſe 
Arguments to confute it. I am far from 
endeavouring to exclude the ſacred Wri- 
tings from the Peruſal of Child ren: They 
are the Foundation of Chriſtian Knowledge, 
and open to us the only Paths to future 
Happineſs. I am, however, for uſing them 
properly, and not, by permitting them to 
read nothing elſe at School, give them a 
Diſguſt for divine Studies when they quit 
their Tutors, and come into the World. 
Daily Experience teaches us, how fond even 
old Age is of Novelty : How, then can we 
expect, that the youthful Mind ſhould not 
be equally eager in the Purſuit of it ? 

4 2 It 
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Tt was from Reflections like theſe, that I 
determined to form a little Collection of 
_ Dialogues, interwoven with Moral Tales, 
which, while they amuſed the Mind and 
pleaſed the Fancy, might improve the Heart 
and correct the Manners. I could not pre- 
vail on myſelf to uſe that cold and puerile 
Stile, for which ſome ſo ftrenuouſly argue ; I 
but, where I have raiſed the Language, in 
order to move the Paſſions, I am certain [ 
have every where done it in ſuch a Manner, 
as till to leave it intelligible to the meaneſt 
Capacity, and have, thro' the Whole, avoid- 
cd even the Shadow of Indelicacy. It would 
be well worth the Parent and the Tutor's 
F . Trouble, carefully to notice the Effects the 
prongs Parts have on the Minds of their 
upils: A Hint of this Nature is ſufficient 
to the Wiſe. I have pitched my Tent amidit 
the rural Scenes of Innocence and Retire- 
ment, where the Mind is moſt aptly prepar- 
ed for Contemplation, by the Fall of Waters, 
the Murmuring of Rivulets, the enchanting 
Notes of the winged Chorifters, and the fg; 
litary Gloom of Woods and Forelts, 
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DIALOGUE I. 
Miſs Tuovoenrrvr, Miſs 1 


Miſs Pk ATTLE, &c. 
Mafter TnoUGaTFUL, Maſter Goop wil, 


Malen For Lix, &c. 
Pratile. F AM much 99 ladies, 
when I hear any one expreſſing 


their aſtoniſhment, how people of ſenſe and 
refinement can bury themſelves, the whole 
year round, 'in a gloomy and ſolitary vil- 
lage, where nothing, ſay they, is to be 
met with but clowns and peaſants, as rude 
and uncultivated as the homely cottages they 


hre in. 
A 3 Sterling. 
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Sterling. J have heard ſome ladies ſay, tr 
that in town they have a thouſand amuſe- W w 
ments, to which people in the country muſt iſ fe 
be utter ſtrangerz. In wet weather the tt 
playhouſes afford them a moſt excellent re- i th 
treat, where they are ſure to attract the at- tl 
tention of the whole andience, by talking g. 
ſo loud, as to put the performers out of their cl 
characters. In the ſummer time, Ranelagh xe 
is a moſt charming relief, where they walk I tt 
round and round, and do nothing but— # w 
look at each other. At a party of cards, a: 
they are often much delighted to ſee the fi 
forrowful countenance of lady Spendthrift, o 
when ſhe drives home by day-light in the tr 
morning with an empty purſe ! | 
Miſs Thoughtful. I cannot but admire the t 
anſwer of a lady of my mama's acquaint- 
ance to a converſation like this: we riſe li 
with the ſun, ſaid ſhe, (at the time you go fi 
to bed) andbreathe the ſweet air of Aurora. a 
Dur woods and our gardens furniſh us with a 
the moſt innocent and pleaſing retreats, fi 
where the winged chorifters welcome our t! 
preſence with the moſt enchanting notes. n 
The flowers e neath our feet, and f. 
Nature ſuppligs3F an inexhauſtible 
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DIALOGUES. 3 
treaſure for contemplation. When the ſtern 
winter deprives us of theſe pleaſures, we 
form ourſelves into little ſocieties, in which 
the affairs of the world are canvaſſed; not 
tke particular actions of individuals, nor 
the rage of politics, but the general 
ing growth of good and evil. Every illuſtrious 
zeir character in hiſtory paſſes, as it were, in 
oh I review before us, and we nicely ſearch into 
alk the ſource of their actions. With theſe 
— we compare thoſe of a different claſs, ſuch 
ds, as have rendered themſelves, by mean, art- 
he ful, and wicked actions, the juſt deteſtation 
fr, of all reaſonable beings. Thus, in a re- 
he treat, which you look upon as inſupportable, 
| we enjoy thoſe pleaſures, unknown amidſt 
he the noiſe and buſtle of modern gaiety. 
it Sterling. For my part, I am for a country 
ſe life, in general; though, I muſt confefs, 
from what I have heard, I ſhould like 
a trip now and then to London ; not, I 
aſſure you, to take a part in the round of 
folly and diſſipation of the rich, but to view 
that grand mart of the world, where ſo 
much buſineſs is tranſacted, and induſtry 
ſaid to be ſo liberally rewarded. What ſay 
you, Maſter Goodwill, to this ſubject ? 


Good. | 


TEATABLE 
Goodrw:ll. J am entirely of your opinion: 
I am for diverſifying the ſcene. I know of 
no place like London, where, according to 
account, we can have ſuch conſtant oppor- IM !* 
tunities of mixing in what kind of compa- 
ny we pleaſe. I am told, however, that a 
| perſon, who goes thither, ought to be well 
acquainted wi:h the world, otherwiſe it is 
2 chance if they do not pay dear for their 
curioſity. After all, it is a queſtion, whe- 
ther young people had not better avoid mak- 
ing the experiment. - As I am ſenſible you 
all love poetry, I will read you a ſhort ſong, 
| which my uncle wrote à few years ago on 
this occaſion, | | 


Le young men and ye maidens, who knaw when 
= you're well, 3 
= Who, with peace and contentment, in cottages 
_ dwell, - 1m EY | 
Where in innocent mirth and true joys. you 
abound, | | 2 
When you dance on the green to the tabour's 
ſweet ſound, 5 4 


Ne'er wiſh to experience the noiſe of a city: 
Believe me, their joys you'll not envy but pity : 
Their life's but a ſcene of vexation and pain: 
Like me, you would wiſh yourſelves ſafe back 


Miſs 


again. 


— 
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or. ject, and drop this for the preſent. 
ba- Sterling. Pray, what is Miſs Hogarth a- 
ta bout? She ſeems very buſy with her pencil, 
ell Hogarth. 'Tho'I did not join in the con ver- 
is ſation, I am now prepared to convince you I 
ir have not been idle. I was ſo charmed with 
e- this brilliant company the moment I formed 
ee one of it, that I determined to draw all their 
"un pictures. Here they are, pray tell me 

g, you all think of my performance. 

SAC — 
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| Miſs Thoughtful, I ſee the country bids 
of fair for carrying the argument. However, 
I wiſh ſome of you would change the ſub- 
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| Foplin. I do not think Miſs Hogarth, I am 
much obliged to you : you have given me 
ſuch a dreſs, as a London prentice would be 
aſhamed to appear in. The make of the 
coat is quite unfaſhionable, the figure is too 
corpulent, the legs too long, and the head 
very indelicate. | | 
Hogarth. O, Maſter Foplin, the world will 


they know the contents of it. | 

Miſs {houghtful. For my part, I ad ire 
the picture mach. I am always pleaſed « th 
converſation pieces, which conſider as the 
emblems of ſociety and friendſhip. 
Goodwill, That ſociety is the ſource of 
friendſhip, is an opinion generally received. 
We are taught to conſider every ohe, with 
whom we areantimately acquainted, as our 
friend. We are alſo taught to believe, that 
the perſon who joins with us, in either 
parties of pleaſure, buſineſs, or amuſement, 
aſſumes that name, which we are always 
ready to allow them; and yet, the name of 
friend ſeems to convey to me an idea, which 
tis ſeldom ſo nicely enquired into as the ſub- 
F je deſerves, I ſhould be glad to have Miſs 
| Thought- 


not mind the figure of your head, when 


tempt it. One of the greateſt bleſſings 
we can acquire, if I am not deceived 
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Thoughtful's explanation of this matter, 
hich ſems to me a very delicate point. 

Miſs Thoughtful, I cannot fay, Maſter 
Goodwill, that Iam very much obliged to you 
for cutting me out ſo much work; yet vanity, 
ſo natural to our ſex, which 1s ever ambiti- 
ous to deſerve applauſe, induces me to at- 


in what my tutor tells me, is the poſſeſſion 
of a true friend ; but this name 1s not to be 
given to every one indiſcriminately. I know |: 
of noinſtance of true friendſhip ſo ſtriking as 
that of Phanor and Lauſus, in a ſtory which 
bears the title of Lauſus and Lydia. The 
ſtory is long, and will at preſent take up too 
much time. It is neceſſary I ſhould ſhew 
you our gardens, and the ſurrounding woods, 
which will now be the more pleaſant, as the 
heat of the day is decreaſing with the ſet- 
ting ſun. To-morrow I will begin the 
ſubjet, FEE 
Maſter Thoughtful. I will be anſwerable, 
that my ſiſter ſhall keep her word. That 
nothing may be wanting to make this walk [ 
ne to the ladies, Goodwill and Iwill 
take with us our flutes, whoſe ſounds, caught 


by 
— „ 
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by the echoes of one part of the wood, will 
ſeem to form a very full concert, I flatter my 
ſelf, Miſs Sterling will not refuſe us the al. 
ſiſtance of her melodious voice. 

Sterling. I am always ready to contribute 
all in my power to innocent amuſements. 


., Goodwill. How ſweet are thoſe pleaſures} 
which ariſe from the charms of rural ſimpli-| 


city, and which are unknown in the courts 
and palaces of princes {! 


4. 
— — 1 
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Maſter T, . \ S the Tea-Table 


equipage 1s now 


removed, it is my buſineſs to remind my | 


ſiſter, that I was yeſterday a kind of hoſtage 
for her fulfilling the promiſe ſhe was ſo 
obliging as to make us. I think the pro- 
miſe was a picture of real friendſhip; and 
I doubt not but that it will be ſuch as will 

afford us both pleaſure and inſtruction. 
Miſs 7. . I had not forgot my 3 
miſe, 


. © 


E. A. 0 W 2 


n vg 


pride and his age. 


OE... 
miſe, nor had I any deſire to evade it. I 
will, without further heſitation, proceed. 
Mezentius, king of Tyrrhene, was a had 
prince and a good father; he was cruel and 
tender by turns, but, in theſe diſpoſitions, 
as uncertain as the wind. He appeared 
neither the violent man, nor the tyrant, 
while every thing kept pace with his will. 
He had a ſon, named Lauſus, whoſe va- 
lour and beauty were the idol of Italy. 
Lauſus had attended his father in the war 
againſt the king of Præneſte, where Mezen- 
tius ſaw his ſon, covered with wounds, 
fighting anc vanguiſhing by his fide. The 
enemy, driven from his territories, and ſeck- 
ing his ſafety in flight, had left in the hands 
of the conquerer a: treaſure more precious 
than his crown, a princeſs, at the age when 
the heart has only the virtues of nature, and 
when nature has all the charms of innocence 
and beauty. In the countenance of Lydia, 
amidſt the 2 courage, and dignity, the 
daughter of a king was eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
tho? ſurrounded by a croud of ſlaves. | 
, Mezentius himſelf, aſtoniſted, forgot his 
Proſperity, which har- 
B dens 
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dens weak ſouls, ſoftens proud hearts, and 


nothing is more gentle than a hero after 
gaining a victory. 


If the ſavage heart of old Mezentius was , 


not able to reſiſt the charms of his captive, 
what muſt be the impreſſion on the virtuous 


foul ef young Lauſus! He mourned over his | 
exploits, and reproached himſelf with his | 
victory; for it colt Lydia tears. With the 
moſt dreadful apprehenſions, he ſaw Mezen- | 
tius diſarmed of his fury, and, on a ſud- 


den, melted into ſoftneſs. He judged right- 
ly, that humanity alone had not effected 
this revolution ; and the fear of having his 
Father for a rival compleated his confufion. 


Foplin. You fee, ladies, what an abſo- 


i teempire you hold over the hearts of man- 


ind. The invincible hero, who has over- | 


turned armies and cities, is, at laſt, proud 
of Tg his laurels at your feet. But pray 


Miſs, oceed. 
"Mis T houghtful. In old age jealouſy fol- 


iz Joins cloſe upon love. The tyrant obſerved 
| the eyes of Lauſus with uneaſy attention, 


and plainly perceived, that this victory, the 
firſt fruits of his valour, were forgotten in 


his attention to the captive beauty. 
From 


DIALOGUES. 
From that inſtant he conſidered himſelf as 


1 


betrayed; but, before Mezentius condemn- j 
ed his fon, he wanted to convict him. He 


began with difſembling his own paſſion with 


ſo much art, that the prince looked on his 


former fears as vain, and conſidered the at- 
tention of love, as nothing more than the 
effects of clemency. At firit, he affected to 
allow Lydia all the appearances of liberty; 
but the tyrant's court was full of ſpies and 
informers : the uſual retinue of men of 
power, who, not able to make themſelves 
beloved, place their greatneſs in making 
themſelves feared. | | 

Lauſus was no longer afraid of paying 
Lydia a reſpectful homage. He mingled 


| wk his ſentiments an intereſt ſo delicate. 


and fo tender, that Lydia very ſoon be 


gan 
to reproach herſelf for the hatred ſhe had en- 


tertained for her enemy; while Lauſus on 
his fide, lamented that he had contributed 
to Lydia's misfortunes. Lydia's replies, 
which were full of modeſty and greatneſs, 
left no room for Lauſus to perceive any 


| thing more than an eaſy gratitude ; tho?, 


in reality, her heart was too ſenſible of the 
care he took to conſole her. 


32 5 Goods. 
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1 Goodwill. I ſee Miſs Hogarth has been bu. 
{ fſying herſelf again with her pencil. Pray, 
Miſs, let us view what you have done. 

Hogarth. | have been drawing the pictures 


ful is now giving us the hiſtory of; I have 
alſo placed over them the figure of Cupid, 
| pounding their hearts with the arrows of 


3 
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Miſs 7 houghful. In ther mean time, as their 
conferences grew more frequent, ſo they be- 
game more animated, intereſtin g. and inti- 


mate, and love inſenſibly made! its way thro' 
| reſpect 


* 


of the two amiable perſons, Miſs Thought- 4 


Here it is for your inſpection; but 
— wh by your comments thereon, inter- 
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reſpe& and gratitude; as a flower, which, 
in order to blew, opens the ſlight texture 
in which it is enfolded. Deceived more 
and more by the feigned tranquility of Me- 
zentius, the credulous Lauſus flattered him- 
ſelf, that he ſhould very ſoon ſee his duty 
accord with his inclinations, and nothing, 
in his opinion, was eaſier than to reconcile 
but them. The treaty of peace he had medi- 
ter- tated, was reduced to two articles: to re- . |} 

| ſtore to king Præneſte his crown and his 
territories, and to make his marriage with 


two powers. i 
He commuaicated this project to Lydia, 
with ſo much ſeeming joy and tranſport, as 
ſurpriſed the lovely captive into a ſmile 
mingled with tears : „ Generous prince, 
(ſaid ſhe ta him) may heaven fulfil the wiſhes 
you pour out for my father ! I ſhall not be 
ſorry that I am made the pledge F peace, 
and the price of gratitude.” This touch- 
ing reply was accompanied with a look ſtill 
more touching. But, alas ! all this reached 
the ears of the tyrant. | ; 

Sterling. 1 begin to tremble for the conſe- 
quences ; for love, in an old man and a 
| B 3 5 ty rant, 


— ——— —— — 


the princeſs the band of union between the 
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tyrant, is ſaid to be productive of the moſt 


Il diſaſtrous events, when thwarted by jea- 


louſy or diſdain ! | 

Miſs Thoughtful, Mezentius, in his firſt 
tranſport, would have hurried him to ſacrifice 
his rival ;. but his ſon was the only ſupport 


of his crown, the only barrier between the 
people and him: the ſame ſtroke would ge 


have rendered him completely odious to the | 


people, and have taken from him the only | 


defender, whom he could oppoſe to the pub- 1 


lic hatred. Fear is the ruling paſſion of ty- 


rants: he reſolved to diſſemble. 


| He ſent for his ſon, talked to him wick 


the greateſt calmneſs and good temper, and 


ordered him to prepare to ſet out the next 


day for the frontiers of his territories, where | 


he had left his army. The prince endea- | 
voured to conceal the grief which tortured hi 


his ſoul, and ſet out, without having had | 
time to receive the adiens of Lydia. 


F The very day Lauſus departed, Mezentius 
Had cauſed honourable conditions of peace wi 


to be propoſed to the king of Præneſte, 
the firſt of which was his marriage with the 
daughter of the vanquiſhed monarch. He 
accepted the offer without the leaſt heſita | 

tion; 
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ion; and the ſame ambaſlador that offered 
im peace, brought back his agreement for 
m anſwer. 

Sterling. What an unhappy ſituation for 


fice WW a2uſus and Lydia, now ſeparated, and 
Port Wikely to be ſo for ever! Let me hope ſome 
the Iniracle will at laſt bring them again to- 
uld | vether ! 1 


* MiſsThought/zl.Lauſus had at courta friend, 
*who had been attached to him from his in- 
fancy. This young man, whoſe name was 
ZPhanor, had made his fortune by his re- 
markable reſemblance to the young prince: 


vith however, they came nearer to each other in 
and their diſpoſition than figure; for they had 


iext the ſame inclinations, and the ſame virtues ; 
1cre the two friends ſeemed to have but one ſoul. 
lea- auſus, at parting, had confided to Phanor 
red his paſſion and deſpair. The latter was 
had cherefore inconſolable on hearing of the 
„ marriage of Lydia and Mezentius, and: 
tus thought it his duty to acquaint the prince 
ace with it. The ſituation of Lauſus at this 
ſte, news is not to be deſcribed ; his heart was 
the troubled, and his reaſon forſaok him: in 
He the diſtraction of an unlimited ſorrow, he 
lita- wrote to Lydia the warmeſt and moſt impru- 
den 
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dent letter that love ever dictated, with the 
delivery of which his friend Phanor was 
charged. He carried it, tho? at the haz ard 
of his life, and was unfortunately diſco- 
vered; when Mezentius, in the utmoſt 
rage and fury, ordered him to be dragged | 
to a loathſome priſon, and there loaded with 
irons. . I 
Prattle. From the little experience I have |: 
had, I am not capable of judging of theſe [| 
matters; but, from what I have learned of 
my elders, I am led to believe, that this is | 
an inſtance of friendſhip ſeldom to be met 
with in theſe times: ſo far from hazarding Þ 
life in the ſervice of a friend, it is very rare 
to meet with one, who will ſacrifice the 
ſmalleſt portion of his intereſt in the ſer- Þ of 
yice of thoſe, for whom he may have long Þ 
profeſſed the moſt ſolemn attachments. a 
Miſs Thoughtful. Everything was now pre- It 
paring for the celebration of this unhappy 
marriage, and the preparations for the feaſt 
were ſuitable to the character of Mezentius. 
Combats between men, and animals bred up 
to carnage, and every thing that barbarity he 
could invent for its amuſements, were ta the 
grace the pomp of this day: nothing was 
Es | wanting 


h the 
r Was 
Z ard 
liſco- 
t moſt 


gged 
with 


have Þ 
theſe | 
2d of 
lis is Mons: the traitor deſerves a more cruel 
death; but this beſt ſuits his crime and my 


met 


ding Þ 


feaſt worthy of injured love.” 


rare 


the 5 


of us to take a turn in the garden. It will 
be a little relief to Miſs Thoughtful, and en- 
able us the better to kear the recital of the 
tragical part, which, I am afraid, is to 
come. 
get me a bottle of Eau de luce, leſt I ſhould 


faint. 


ſer- 
long 


pre- 


Fal 
eaſt 
ius. 
1 up 
rity 
to 
Was 


ing 
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anting to complete this horrible ſpectacle, 
but perſons to aghic againſt che 421d beaſts ; 
for it was cuſtomary at theſe fghts to expoſe 
none but criminals to ic jute deſtruction. 
Mezentius, who, on the leaſt ſuſpicion, 
as always in a hurry to put the innocent to 
death, retarded ſtill leſs the puniſhment of 
the guilty. The faithful friend of Lauſus 
as the only one now remaining in the pri- 
ons. © Let him be expoſed, (ſaid Me- 
entius) let him fall a prey to devouring 


engeance, and his puniſhment will be a 


Fopiin. I could with, ladies, we were all 


In the mean time, let the ſervant 


Sterling. However impatient I may be to 
hear the end of the ſtory, I readily comply with 


the motion, as well to give Mails T 9 
fu 
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ful ſome relief, as Maſter Foplin ſoruſf 
courage. | 

Hogarth. If yon pleaſe, ladies, I will iz 


know Miſs Thoughtful's ſtory, I mall not beſ 8 
at a 00 for a ſubject. 


ä  . 5 * 


DIALOGUE III. 
7 oplin. OU cannot imagine, ladies 


affect me: I am all of a tremble; and, were h 
it not for my ſmelling- bottle, I ſhould ne- vi 
ver be able to ſupport it. I never read aſſ&hi 
news paper, leſt I ſhould there meet with i 


nie the flutters for a week after. 
Maſter Thoughtful. You would then, Maſter fi 
Foplin, make a very bad ſoldier. 
Fioplin. No crow in the world hates pow- 
der more than I. But pray, Miſs, proceed. 
M.iſs Thoughtful. Lauſus, receiving no an- 
ſwer from his friend, grew impatient. He was 
filledwith the moſt frightful apprehenſions for 
the ſafety of Phanor. He began nov to be ſen - & 
ſible of his imprudence, and law the _—_ 

| 


behind and draw another picture. As INI 


how theſe tragical relations 


the account of a battle, which is ſure to give Wi 
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e had expoſed his friend to. Unable any 


11 to pnger to live in this dreadful Fate of uncer- 
As Iainty, he diſguiſed himſelf carefully and 
not belBeft the camp. He arrived at Tyrrhene, 

ad informed himſelf of the reports ſpr ad 

Rong the people. He is told, that his 
Friend is in chains, and that the next day is 

Jo unite Lydia with Mezentius; that they 
ere preparing the feaſt, which is to precede 
dies Ihe marriage > feſtival, and that, upon this 
tionsoyful occaſion, they are to ſee the unhappy 
were hanor a prey to wild beaſts. He was ſtruck 
d ne · ¶Nvith horror at this information, and a deadly 
ad 2. ᷑hilneſs ſpread thro' all his veins: no ſooner 
with {ad he recovered a little, but ſtill loſt in 
give fliſtraction, he fell on his knees, and cried 
put, Great Gods reſtrain my hand; my 
aſter leſpair terrifies me : let me die to ſave my 

friend; but let me die with my virtue!“ 

DOW- Reſolved to deliver his dear Phanor, tho! 
ecd, Me ſhould periſh in his ſtead, he flew to the 
an- gates of the priſon ; but how to find en- 
was trance was the difficulty. He addreſſed him- 
s for elf to the flave, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
ſen- food to the priſoners. <** Open your 
ger yes, (faid he) and know me: I am Lauſus, 


| am the King s ſon, I expect from you an 
impor- 
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important ſervice: Phanor is conſined here 
I muſt, I will fee him: I have but one wa 
to come at him: give me your clothes 
fly! withdraw yourſelf from the vengeance 
of my father! If you betray me, yay 
haſten to your ruin: if you aſſiſt me in mi 
undertaking, my gratitude ſhall find yoi 
out in the remoteſt deſerts !?? _ 

The weak and timorous ſlave yielded . 
his threats and promiſes. He aſſiſted th 
prince in diſguiſing himſelf, and diſappea 
ed, after having told him the hour at whid 
he was to preſent himſelf, and the condut 
he was to obſerve, in order to deceive th 
vigilance of the guards. Night approach 
ed, and tile hour arrived, when Lauſus wa 
to attempt admittance. On his aſſuming 
the name of the ſlave, the bolts of the dun 
geon opened with a diſmal ſound. 

By the feeble glimmering of a torch, I 
penetrated into this manſion of horror: he 
advanced, he liſtened, and the accents of 
moaning voice ſtruck his ear. He knew i 
to be the voice of his friend, whom he fa 
lying down in a corner of the cell, coverte 
with rags, conſumed with weakneſs, the 


paleneſs of death on his countenance, ant 
the 


he fire of deſpair in his eyes. Leave 
e, (ſaid Phanor to him, taking him for 
he ſlave) ; away with theſe odious nouriſh- 


nding forth cries interrupted by ſighs) 
las, my dear Lauſus 1s ſtill more unhappy 
Shan I. O, ye Gods, if he knew the ſtate 
Fo which he has reduced his friend!“ 
Ves, (cried Lauſus, throwing himſelf on 
Sis boſom) yes, my dear Phanor, he does 
now it, and he partakes of it? „What 
o I ſee? (cried Phanor, tranſported) Ah 
Wauſus! Ah, my prince!” At theſe words 
| oth of them loſt the uſe of their ſenſes ; 
Weir arms were locked in each other, their 
earts met, and their ſighs were intermin- 
„led. Grief ſtifled their voice, and they 
Wathed each other with their tears. Lauſus 
t laſt coming to himſelf, <* Let us not loſe 
me, (ſaid he to his friend) take theſe clothes, 
et hence, and leave me here.” „What 
great Gods, can I be ſo vile! Ah, Lau- 
s, could you helieve it? Ought you to 
ropoſe it to me!“ 
% I know you well, (ſaid the prince) 
Put you ſhould alſo know me. The ſen⸗ 
ace is pronounced, your puniſhment is 
prepared, 
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ents: ſuffer me to die! Alas, (added he, 
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prepared, and you muſt either die or fly." 
Phanor argued in vain to pervert his reſoly 
tion; for he was as immoveable as a rock 
Let us not talk any longer, (cried Lau 
fus) I will anſwer for my own ſafety, if yo 
will fly: I ſwear to die, if you will ſay 
and periſh : chooſe, the moments are nol] 
precious.“ 

I conſent, (ſaid Phanor) to let you tr 
the only means of ſafety that is left us; but 
live, if you would have me live: your ſcaf 
fold ſhall be mine.“ I readily beliey 
it, (ſaid Lauſus) and your friend eſteen 
you too much to deſire you to ſurvive him. 
At theſe words they embraced, and Phang 
went out of the dungeon in the habit of tht 
flave, which Lauſus had juſt put off. 
Sterling. I am impatient, and yet fearfu 
of knowing the end of this ſtory. I an 
divided between hope and fear, and ny 
mind is tortured on the rack of uncertainty 
Foplin. This ſtory gives me the vapour: 


tle, and prepare you for what is to follow 
I will now ſhew you the picture I dreyWric 
while you were walking in the garden. Seqfrie 

410 
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7 Aly. g lion. 
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Ou tr 
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of tht 
fearful 


I] him at once with fotragicala ſcene. But 


I au gay, ſiſter, proceed. 
nd m Miſs Thoughrfal. What a dreadful night for 
taint) dia! Alas, how ſhall we point the emotions 


pours 
Is alit [= 
ollous, and deteſts Mezentius ; ſhe facrifices 
drewWrielf to her. father's intereſt, ſhe delivers 
. Seſrſelf up to the object of her hatred, and 
tas herſelf for ever from the wiſhes of an 

Fen C 2 ___ adored 


he poor Lauſus given as a prey to a devour- 


at ariſe in her ſoul, that divide and tear- 
between love and virtue! She adores Lau- 
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iſſue from his ſparkling eyes, The. 
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| adored lover. It was in this cruel agitatia 
that Lydia waited the day: the terribl 
day arrives. Lydia, diſmayed and tren 
bling, ſees herſelf decked out, not as a brid 
whom they are going to preſent at the alt: 
of Love and Hymen; but as one of tho 
innocent victims, which a barbarous pie 
crowns with flowers before it ſacrifices then 
She was led to the place where the ſpech 
cle was to be exhibited, and the people : 
ſembling, the ſports began. At laſt, : 
enormous lion was brought forth. With 
calm pride, at firſt, he traverſed the arent 
throwing his dreadful looks round the an 
Phitheatre that environed him, and a cot 
fuſed murmur announces the terror he un 
ſpires. In a ſhort time the ſound of thi 
clarions animate him, and he replies 
his roarings; hw ſhaggy mane is ere 
around his monſtrous head, he laſhes hy 
loins with his tail, and the fire begins 


frighted populace wiſh and dread to ſee ti 
wretch appear, who is to be delivered i 
to this monſter. 

Lauſus, whom the guards of Mezenti 


took for Phanor, was brought forward, auf. 
Evel 
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even love could not ſo far open the eyes o 
Lydia as to know him again. As ſoon as 
ſhe ſaw the unknown and unhappy victim» 
the turned her eyes from this diſmal ſpecta- 
cle, which ſhocked the ſenſibility of her 
compaſſionate ſoul. What would it be, alas! 
if ſhe knew that Phanor, the tender friend 
of Lauſus, was the devoted criminal ? If 
the knew that Lauſus himſelf had taken his 
friend's place, and that he was to be the 
combatant? 8 | 

Half naked, with his hair diſhevelled, 
Whe walked with an intrepid ſtep, having 
only a poinard for the attack, and a buckler 
for his defence. Mezentius, prepoſſeſſed, 
ſees in him only the guilty Phanor, and he- 
holds, with a barbarous joy, the fury of 
the lion animating by degrees. Lauſus ad- 
vanced towards him, and the lion ſprung 
forward, but he avoided him. Thrice the 


ies | 

_ Wenraged animal preſented to him his foam- 
Me Ming jaw, and Lauſus each time eſcaped his 
ſee ü murdering fangs. 


In the mean time, Phanor was informed 
of what was going forward. He preſſed 
ventil chro' the multitude, and his piercing cries 
d, anfÞuade the amphicheatre reſound: © Stop, 

eval C 3 Mezen 
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her eyes were covered with darkneſs. 


pray, Mit Thoughtful, finiſh. 


ſeas of gore, which he vomites from his cor 
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Mezentius, fave your ſon ; it is he, it i; 
Lauſus, who is engaged!“ Mezentius look. 
ed, and beheld Phanor haſtening towards 
him, and then cried out, O, ye Gods, 
what do I ſee! My people, aſſiſt me: throw 
yourſelves on the arena, and raviſh my ſon 
from the jaws of death.” 

At the name of Lauſus, Lydia fell down, 
to all appearance, dead on the ſteps of the 
amphitheatre; her heart was frozen, andi 


Foplin. This is too much for—u——, 
Sterling. Do not interrupt, Maſter Foplin: 


Miſs Thoughtful. Mezentius regarded only fo. 
his ſon, who no ſeemed expoſed to inevitable W we 
deſtruction. A thouſand hands arm in vain T 
for his defence: the monſter purſues him, if: 


and would have deſtroyed him, before any Þ hi! 


one could have given him aſſiſtance : but no 


Providence interfered. Lauſus, in eluding I fir 


the bounds of the enraged animal, gave he 
him a mortal blow; and the ford, with 
which he was armed, was drawn reeking ed 
from the lion's heart: he fell ſwimming in flo 


foaming jaws. 
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Sterling. J am, at laſt, relieved from the 


moſt painful anxiety I ever felt and hope 


the concluſion will be fortunate and happy. 


Miſs Thoughtful. The univerſalalarm now 


changedinto triumph, and the people replied 
to the doleful cries of Mezentius by ſhouts of 
admiration and joy. Theſe ſhouts recalled 
Lydia to life, ſhe opened her eyes, and ſaw 
Lauſus at the feet of Mezentius, holding 


in one hand the bloody dagger, and in the 


other his dear and faithful friend Phanor. 
« It is I, (ſaid he to his father) it is I alone 
who am culpable* Phanor's crime was 
mine, and it was for me to expiate it. I 


forced him to reſign me his place, and I 


would have killed myſelf had he refuſed. 
Tho? I live, I owe to him that life ; and, 
if your ſon be dear to you ſtill, you alſo owe to 


him that life; but, if your vengeance is 


not appeaſed, our lives are in your hands: 
frike, and we will periſh together: our 
hearts have ſworn to it.“ 


Lydia, trembling at this diſcourſe, view- 


ed Mezentius with eyes ſuppliant, and over- 
flowing with tears. The tyrant's cruelty 
could not withſtand this tryal, for the cries 


of Nature, and the voice of Remorſe, put to 


* filence 
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He remained for a long time immoveable 
and dumb, rolling by turns, on the object; 
that ſurrounded him, looks of trouble and 
confuſion, in which love, hatred, indigna. 
tion and pity, combat and ſucceed each 
other. All tremble around the tyrant; 
Lauſus,-Phanor, Lydia, a multitude innu- 
merable, wait with terror the firſt words he 
is to pronounce, IE 
At laſt he ſubmits, in ſpite of himſelf, to 


that virtue, whoſe aſendency overpowered 


han ; and, paſſing on a ſudden from rage to 
tenderneſs, he threw himſelf into his ſon's 


arms: Ves, (ſaid he to him) I pardon 


thee and thy friend alſo : But there remains 
one ſacrifice more for me to make thee, and 
thou haſt juſt now rendered thyſelf worthy 
of it. Receive it then, (ſaid he, with a 
new effort, taking Lydia by the hand) 
receive this hand, the gift of which is 
dearer to thee than life: it is thy valour, 
which has forced it from me: it is that 
alone could obtain it.” Here my ſtory ends. 
Sterling, J am obhged to Miſs Thoughtful 
forthis moral ſtory, and Idoubt not, but eve- 
Ty one preſent 1s ſo likewiſe, What think 
| | you, 
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""DTAL O GUESS, 
you Miſs Prattle, of this picture of real 
friendſhip. 5 1 

Pratile. Every one muſt, undoubtedly, 
applaud the modeſty and diſeretion of Lydia, 


the nobleneſs of ſoul in Lauſus, and the 


29 


conſummate friendſhip of Phanor. This 
will, however, appear rather a picture than 
reality, when compared with the modern 


times. : 


Hogarth, Ifear, indeed, Miſs, ſuch circum- 
ſtances of ſincerity are {ſeldom to be met 


with now, and we muſt look for them only. 


in the fabulous works of a happy inventidn, 


or go back to thoſe ages, which the preſent | 


generation deſpiſes for their uncultivated 
genius, and the harbarity of the people of 

thoſe times. | 
Maſter Thoughtful. There is too much 
truth, Miſs, in your obſervation. Mankind, 
ſays a little hook I lately read, is undoubt- 
edly improved in knowledge, politeneſs and 
civility ; but, I fear, ſincerity is rather dwin- 
The growth of refinements in our 
dreſſes, tables and equipages, has intro- 
duced an uneaſy deſire to appear great and 
ſplendid. The bare neceſiaries of life are 
no longer the principal point in view, but 
| the 
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the acquiſition of thoſe things, which pall 
even in the enjoyment. The man (andi 
will add even the lady too) whoſe circum- 
ſtances are confined, will, if fooliſhly am- 
bitious, forfeit honour, ſincerity and friend- 


he v 
and h 
tunin 
battle 
onge 


ſhip, to arrive at the means of appearing F. 
great. But it is now time we — think Worinc 
of ſome refreſhment. Emil 
1 1 3 omp 
impo 
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Miſs 7 E Think I have now a 

N Inge ladies, to ex- M. 
pect ſome matter of amuſement from one of think 
you. We will excuſe Miſs Hogarth in this Wis ke; 
particular, thatwe may not deprive ourſelves and « 
of the beauties of her pencil. | tale t 
Hlogarib. T am extremely obliged to Miſs N Sterli 
Thoughtful, as well for her indulgence as her Ste 
compliment. I have formerly heard Miſs Imoun 
Sterſing tell the ſtory of the Shepherdeſs of whic] 
the Alps. It is exceeding pretty and amuſ- I trave 

ing, and will afford me ſubjects W for little 
deſigns. whic] 
Feplin, ] love to hear talk of groves and feach 


fountains, purling ſtreams, echoes, and fthat 
the 
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al the warbling choriſters ; of bleating flocks 
nd herds, and ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes 


m. tuning their ruſtic pipes; but relations f 
attles, ſieges, m aſſacres and murders, 


ongeal me into ĩce. 

Sterling. The pleaſures of converſation 
principally conſiſt in eaſe, freedom, and 
familiarity ; and, that I may not diſturb the 
company by appearing to ſtand in need of 


eſitation, read the ſtory you aſk for. Re- 
member, if it ſhould prove too long, it 
will be your fault and not mine. 

Maſter Thoughtful. For my part, I never 
think a good ſtory too long. If the imagination 
is kept awake, by different objects to amuſe 
s Fand exerciſe the ideas, the length of the 

tale then becomes a merit. But pray, Miſs 
s (Sterling, begin. 
Sterling. Not far from Modena, in the 
mountains of Savoy, is a ſolitary valley, 
" [which at firſt view inſpires the boſom of the 
traveller with a pleaſing melancholy. Three 
little hills, in form of an amphitheatre, on 
which are ſcattered, at a great diſtance from 
each other, ſome ſhepherds huts, torrents 


that fall from the mountains, clumps of 
„ trees 


importunity, I will, without any further 
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trees planted here and there, and ever-ver. 
dant paſtures, form the ornaments of thi 
delightful place. 

The marchioneſs of Fonroſe was return. 
ing from France to Italy with her huſband, 
when their carriage broke down, and they 
were forced to ſeek ſhelter, for that night, 
in a neighbouring cottage. As they drey 
near it, they heard an enchanting voice, 
whoſe plaintive and moving tone was re 
peated by the groaning echoes. They over. 
took the Shepherdeſs, when the following 
dialogue commenced between the marchio- 
neſs, the marquis, and the ſhepherdel, 
whoſe name was Adelaide. 

- Adelaide. How the ſetting ſun ſtill glitter: 
with a gentle light! It is thus, that, at the 
end of a painful race, the exhauſted ſoul 
goes to grow young again in the pure ſource 
of immortality. But, alas, how diſtant is the 
period, and how ſlow is the courſe of life 

Marchione/5. Child, do not avoid us: 
you have nothing to fear from us: we are 
travellers, whom an accident obliges to ſeek 
ſhelter in theſe huts till the day. Will you 
be ſo good as to be our guide. 

Adelaide. Theſe huts. Madam, are 5 

lte 


alton; 


you w 
what 
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you. 
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bited by poor wretches, and your lodging 
will be very indifferent. | 

Marchione/i. You lodge there, without 
for one night; the inconveniences which you 
ſufſer perpetually. 

Adelaide. Nature has formed me for it. 

Marguis. No, rely, you are not formed 
to ſuffer, and fortune is very unjuſt. Is it 
poſſible, lovely damſel, that ſo many charms 
are buried in this deſert, under theſe habits ? 

Adelaide. Fortune, Sir, is not cruel, but 
when ſhe takes from us that which ſhe has 
given us. My condition has pleaſures 
enough for one, who knows no other, and 
he cuſtom creates wants for you, which ſhep- 
herds do not know. 

Marguis, That may be, with reſpe& to 
ne choſe, whom heaven has placed from their 
birth in this obſcure condition; but you, 
aſtoniſhing damſel, you whom I admire, 
you who enchant me, you were never born to 
ek what you now are: that air, that gait, that 
voice, th: t language, every thing betrays 
you. The few words, which you have juſt 
12 nom ſpoken, proclaim a cultivated under- 
tanding, and a noble ſoul, Conclude, 

teach 


doubt, yourſelf, and I can eafily endure, 
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teach us what misfortune can have reduce 
you to this ſtrange abaſement ! 
Adelaide. For a man in misfortunes ther 
are a thouſand ways to extricate himſelf; 
for a woman, you know, there is no othe 
honeſt reſource than ſervitude, and in th 
choice of maſters, They do well, in ny 
opinion, who prefer the good. You ar 
now going to ſee mine: you will be charm 
ed with the innocence of their lives, the 
candour, the ſimplicity, and the probir of 
their manners, 
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Sterling. It will be too tedious to relate i 
you every particular circumftance, which 
happened rom their arrival at the hut til 
they retired to reſt, Let it ſuffice, that the 
were received with every mark of hoſpitz 
Iity, the very humble ſituation of theſe pes 
Jants would admit of; but they were ut 
able to inform the marchioneſs and her hey 
band of the birth oi the ſhepherdeſs : 
they knew was, that ſhe offered herſelf t: 
them as a peaſant, to look after their flock i 
and do the buſineſs of their houſe; and tha 
the ſweetneſs of her amiable dif} poſition hat 
rendered her to them as dear as a daughter. 
: Flogart ; 


WW" 
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Hogarth, You will excuſe me, Miſs Ster- 
ing, but J interrupt you only, to give you 
he picture of the beautiful Adelaide, fit- 
ing under the ſhade of a tree, and looking 
ſter her flock. | 


— — ————_—— — —— — ̃ t-̃ʒʃ ͤ 
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Sterling. As ſoon as Aurora appear d, one 
of the men, who had been up all night 
ending their carriage, came to acquaint 
them it was thoroughly repaired. The Mar- 
hioneſs de Fonroſe, before ſhe ſet out, or- 


I hear, intereſts me in your favour. I ſee 
| 0-8 that 


4 
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that your ſpirit has raiſed you above ill for. 
tune, and that you have ſujted your ſenti. 
ments to your preſent condition, Your 
Charms and your virtue render it reſpeQ. 
ble; but yet it is unworthy of you. I hare 
it in my power, amiable ſtranger, to pro- 
cure you a happier lot. My huſband's in- 
tentions agree entirely with mine. I have 
at Turin a conſiderable eſtate: I want : 
friend of my own ſex, and ſhall think | 
bear away from this place an invaluable 
treaſure, if you will accompany me. I do 
not mean to treat you as a ſervant; I do 
not think you are made for that condition; 
but tho' my prepoſſeſſions in your fayaur 
ſhould deceive me, I had rather raiſe you 
above your birth, than leave you beneati 
it. Be under no concern for the fate of 
theſe good people: there is nothing which 
I would not do to make them amends for 
their loſs ; at leaſt, they ſhall have where 
with to ſpend the remainder of their live 
in eaſe and happineſs, according to their 
condition, and it is from your hands they 
ſhall receive the benefits I intend them.” 


The old folks uſed every argument, in- 
texmixed with tears, to prevail on the unfor 
tunate 
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tunate ſhepherdeſs to accept the generous 
offer ; but to no purpoſe : ſhe anſwered, 
with 2 modeſty, which added freſh luſtre to 
her beauty, I cannot accept of your cour- 
teſies. Heaven has marked out my place, 
and its will is accompliſhed ; but your good- 
neſs has made impreſſions on my ſoul, which 
ſhall never be effaced. The reſpectable 
name of Fonroſe ſhall ever be preſent to my 
imagination. I have but one favour to beg 
of you, (ſaid ſhe, bluſhing, and looking 
down) that 1 is, to be ſo good as to bury this 
adventure in eternal ſilence, and to leave 
the world for ever ignorant of the lot ef an 
unknown wretch, who wiſhes to live and 
die in oblivion.” 

Miſs Thoughtful. L fear, Miſs Sterling, 
you will give Maſter Foplin the flutters as 
much as I did. He already ſeems very pen- 
five and melzacholy. 

Foplin. I ſee, ladies, you are determined 
to teach me, before I quit the country, a 


new kind of entertainment; for this is a 


kind of converſation I am not uſed to in 

London. 
Maſter T houg htful. I apprehend the ladies 
in London are not much obliged to you, Sir, 
D | far 
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care he took to conceal it. 
arguments with himſelf which 9 
his thoughts for three months, he took a re- 
ſolution to quit every thing for her, to go, 
under the habit of a ſhepherd, to ſeek her 
in her ſolitude, and to die there, or draw 
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for that compliment. I make no doubt 
would you take the trouble to ſeek, yay 
would find young ladies of ſenſe even 
where. But pray, Miſs Sterling, proceed, 
Sterling. All the arguments the marquis 
and his lady could make uſe of, were in 


vain. Adelaide was immoveable, and they 


ſeparated with tears in their eyes. 

It may eaſily be imagined, that the mar. 
quis and his lady did not keep ſilence, and 
that this was an inexhauſtible ſubject for re- 
flections and conjectures. The young Fon- 
roſe, being preſent at theſe diſcourſes, loſt 
not one circumſtance of them. Every thing 
which he heard of the charms, virtues and 
misfortunes of this beautiful butunfortunate 
Thepherdeſs, kindled in his generous ſoul 
the moſt ardent deſire of ſeeing her. He 
formed to himſelf an image of her, which 
was always preſent to his imagination; but 
the more his impatience encreaſed, the more 
After various 


her 
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her out of it. Such is the prejudice and 

indiſcretion of youth, which often hurry 
them on to the molt fatal accidents. 

He ſoon diſappeared, and his parents 
could learn no tidings of him. They con- 
cluded, an aſſaſſination or a duel had put 
an end to his days, and they ended their 
reſearches by lamenting the death of their 
ſon, who was their only hope. While the 
family were thus mourning, Fonroſe, under 
the habit of a ſhepherd, preſented himſelf 
to the inhabitants of the hamlets adjoinin 
to the valley, which they had but too wel 
deſcribed to him. They entruſted him with 
the care of their flock, and his ambition 
was accompliſhed. 

The firſt days after his arrival, he left 
them to wander at random, ſolely attentive ' 
to diſcover the places to Which the ſhepher- 
deſs led hers. I muft properly manage, 
(ſaid he to himſelf) the timidity of this ſoli- 
tary fair one. If ſhe is unfortunate, her 
heart has need of conſolation ; it it be no- 
thing but a deſire to baniſh herſelf from the 
world, and the pleaſure of a tranquil and 
innocent life that retains her here, the will 
feel ſome dull moments, and with for com- 
pany - V 
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pany to amuſe or conſole her. If I ſucceed 
ſo far as to render that agreeable to her, 
ſhe will ſoon find it neceſſary ; then I ſhall 
take counſel from the fituation of her ſoul. 
Alter all, we ard here alone, and we fhall 
be every thing to each other. From conh, 
dence to friendſhip the paſſage is not long, 
and from friendſhip to love the road is till 
eaſter at our age.” And what was Fon: 
roſe's age when he reafoned thus? Fonroſe 
was eighteen: but three months reflection 
on the ſame object unfolds a number of 
es, | 

Miſs Thoughtful. It was obſerved by Mal- 
ter Foplin, out of pity to me, that a walk 
in the garden would be a neceſſary relief, 
in the courſe of ſo Jong a tale; I think the 
fame indulgence Qught to be allowed Miſs 
Sterling. CSS 
 Heparth. J am entirely of your opinion, 
Miſs Thoughtful; and, as I have already 
formed the ſubject for my next picture, 
will not ſtay behind, byt make one of the 


party. 
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Prattle. I Have not been able, during the 
courſe of our walk, to chaſe 
from my mind the idea of the lovely ſhep- 
herdeſs, I cannot yet gueſs what could in- 
duce her to this rigid courſe of life, as ſhe 
appears to me, and I doubt not but the ſe- 
vel will prove, ſome illuſtrious character. 
Miſs Thoughtfu/. My pain is now greater 

on than my pleaſure, as I fear ſome melanchol 
a feene will cloſe this relation; for I am told, 


that virtue, truth and modeſty, are not al- 


af ways triumphant. 
Ik Sterling. | ſhall not yet elear up the matter, 
ch and, believe me, you will be ſome time 
be in ſuſpence. To proceed: while he was 
id thus wing himſelf up to his imagination, 
with his eyes wandering over the country, 
he heard at a diſtanee that voice, the charms 
Y of which had ſo often been extolled in his 
1 preſence. It is here, (ſaid the ſhepher- 


he deſs in her plaintive ſtrains) it is here that 


my heart enjoys the only happineſs that re- 
mains to it: my grief has a luxury in it 

A- for my ſoul, and I prefer its bitterneſs to 
the falſe and deceitful ſweets of joy.“ 


Theſe 


* 
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"Theſe accents rent the ſenſible heart of 
Fonroſe, who could not imagine what was 
the cauſe of her grief, and he wiſhed to 
have the opportunity of conſoling her. He 
feared to alarm the ſhepherdeſs, if he te. 
ſigned himſelf imprudentl to his impatience 
of ſeeing her near, and, for the firſt time, 
it was ſufficient to have heard her. 
The next day, he went out again to lead 
his ſheep to re; and, after obſerving 
the route which ſhe had "takin, he placed 
himſelf at the foot of a rock, which the day 
before repeated to him the ſounds of that 
touching voice. Fonroſe, to the handſomeſt 
figure, Pad joined thoſe talents for which 
Italy is famous : he played on the hautboy 
in the moſt maſterly manner. Adelaide, 
deeply buried in her own afflicting ideas, 
had not yet made her, voice heard, and the 
impatient echoes kept ſilent. All on a ſud- 
den, this ſilence was interrupted by the plain- 
tive notes of Fonroſe's hautboy. 

4 Theſe unuſual ſounds excited in the foul 
af Adelaide aſurpriſe mingled with anxiety, 
- Immoveable and attentive, ſhe ſought with 
hereyes who it was that was maſter of ſuch 
harmonious muſic. She perceived, at a 
| diſtance, 
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diſtance, 'a young ſhepherd ſeated in the 
cavity of a rock, at the foot of which his 
flock were feeding: the drew near, to hear 
him the better. See, (faid-ſhe) what the 
mere inſtinct of Nature can do! The ear 
teaches this ſhepherd all the refinements of 
the art, Can any one breathe purer or ſweet- 
er ſounds??? 

Fonroſe, who ſaw her approach, and 
ſeat herſelf at the foot of a willow to hear 
him, pretended not to perceive her. The 
moment ſhe retired, he turned his flock the 
way he was ſure they would meet hers, and, 
as he paſſed, caſt one look on her, and con- 
tinued his route, as if taken up with no- 
thing but the care of his flock. But how 
raviſhing was the effects of that one look 
he ſaw plainly, that grief alone had wither- 
ed in their ſpring the roſes on her lovely 
cheeks: inthe eaſeof her motions hethought 
he ſaw a young cedar, whoſe ſtraight and 
flexible trunk yields gently to the Zephyrs. 
Sleep interrupted | his reflexions, but Haced | 
not her image. 

Adelaide, on ber ade, ſenſibly truck 
with the youth and beauty of Fonroſe, 


ceaſed not to admire the caprice of fortune, 


- "I've 


i 0 regain his hut. He Knows not (ſaid 
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'The next day, Fonroſe thought he perceiy. 
ed ſhe avoided his approach, he fell into x 
profound melancholy, and his hautboy was 
neglected. Adelaide was not ſo far, but 
fhe could have eaſily heard it, and his fi. 
lence aſtoniſhed her. She herſelf began to 
ſing. It ſeems (ſaid the fong) that every 
thing around me partakes of my heavineſs; 
the birds ſend forth none but ſorrowful notes, 
Echo replies to me in complaints, the Ze. 
phyrs moan amidſt theſe leaves, the ſound 
of the brooks animate my ſighs, one might 
ſay that they flowed with tears.“ 
Fonroſe, ſoftened by theſe ſtrains could 
not help replying to them. Never was con- 
_ cert more moving than that of his hautboy 
with Adelaide's voice. O heaven, (ſaid 
ſhe) it 1s enchantment. I dare not believe 
my ears: it is not a ſhepherd, it is a God 
whom I have heard! Can the natural ſenſe 
of harmony inſpire ſuch concord of ſounds,” 
Aſtoniſhed and confounded ſhe knew not 
whether ſhe ought to take herſelf away, ot 
reſign herſelf up to this enchantment. But 
ſhe perceived the ſhepherd, whom ſhe had 
juſt heard, reaſſembling his flock in order 


Wir 
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fie) the delight he diffuſes around him, an 
his undiſguiſed ſoul is not in the leaſt the 
vainer for it. He waits not even for the 
257" I owe him. Such is the power of 
muſic. 

Miſs Thoughtful. How often have I heard 
my mama repeat, Alas, how ſu eet is the 
pleaſure of a rural retirement, in which the 
yain purſuits of the reſtleſs and ambitious 
ave no ſhare! Let the miſer thirſt for 
wealth, and the tyrant for power and do- 
minion, I ſhall envy neither. 

, Hogarth. I was ſo intent on liſtening to 
Miſs Sterling, that I knew not how to in- 
terrupt her ; ſtop only to view the happieſt 
of all human ſgenes. | 
FE I IR > 
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Sterling. The next day, Fonroſe affeclel 
to keep at a diſtance in his turn, and Ade. I bor 
laide was afflicted at it. Chance (ſaid | 
ſhe) ſeemed to have propured me this feeble | 
conſolation; I gave myſelf up to it too ea (ai 
ſily, and to puniſh me, I. am deprived af 
HE: in, . | 
They at laſt happened one day to mett 
on the declivity of a hill: „ Shepherd, 
(ſaid ſhe to him) are you leading your flock 
far off?” Theſe firſt words of Adel aid 
cauſed a tumult in the breaſt of Fonroſe 
which almoſt deprived him of the uſe of hi 
voice. I do not know, (ſaid he, heſitat 
ing) it is not 1 who lead my flock, but m 
flock that leads me! 5 

„ Whence are you?“ ſaid the ſhepher 
deſs to him. I was born beyond thi 
Alps,” replied Fonroſe. Were you bon 
among ſhepherds ?“ continued ſne. 4 
I am a ſhepherd, (ſaid he, looking down 
J muſt have been born to be one.“ 
doubt it, (replied Adelaide, viewing hit noble 
with attention) your talents, your languag _ wy 


your very air, all tell me that fate had pla advay 

oed you ina better ſituation,” Von 

very obliging, (ſaid Fonroſe) but oug 
PN RON wil © 


5 8 felt, my hautboy expreſſed; I breathed my 


A forced to believe it. Nature and Love 


advanced towards the valley, and Fonroſe, 


roſe)" in a ſimple ſnepherdeſs. But has 


moſt humble fortune, to ſhew that there 
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you; of all perſons, to believe that Nature 
retuſes every thing io ſhepherds ? Were you 
born to be a queen ? | 

Adelaide bluſhed at this anſwer, and 
changing the ſubject, The other day, 
(aid ſhe)) by the ſound of a hautboy, you 
accompanied my ſongs with an art that 
would be a prodigy in a ſimple ſhepherd.“ 
% It is your voice that 1s ſo, (replied Fon- 


nobody inſtructed you?“ ſaid Adelaide. 
T have, like you, (anſwered the youth) 
no other guides than my heart and my ear. 
You ſung, I was melted : what my heart 


foul into it. This is incredible“ ſaid 
Adelaide. I ſaid the very ſame on 
hearing you, (replied Fonroſe) but I was 


take a delight ſometimes in reuniting all 
that they have moſt precious in the 


is no condition which they cannot en- 
noble.“ x | 
While they were thus diſcourſing, they 


1 
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whom a ray of hope now animated, 
to make the air ebend with thoſe ſprightly oa 
notes, which pleaſure inſpires. * Ah Id 
(ſaid Adelaide) ſpare my foul the trouble. I pit) 
ſome image of a ſentiment, which ſhe can- U 
not reliſh, - This ſolitude is conſecrated to ¶ eme 
grief: her echoes are not uſed to repeat if he 
the accents of a profane joy: here every ing 
thing groans in concert with me.“ ed, 
„ ] have alfo cauſe to complain,” re. ¶ by 

plied the young man, and theſe words, pro- and 
nounced with a ſigh, were followed with a 1 N 
long ſilence. You have caufe to com. ¶ min: 
plain, (replied Adelaide) Is it of mankind, ¶ ſay: 
or of fortune ? I know not, (ſaid he) I infa 
but I am not happy; aſk me no more.” E whe: 
Hear, (faid Adelaide): heaven gives us with 
to each other as a conſolation in our trou- ſold a 
bles : whoever you may be, if you know I ties, 
misfortune, you ought to be compaſſionate, ful x 
and I believe you worthy of my confidence, # M 
- but promiſe me that it ſhall be mutual.” if Mi 
« Alas, (ſaid Fonroſe) my misfortunes 
are ſuch, that I ſhall be perhaps condemned 
never to reveal them.” This myſtery 
| Hut redoubled the curiofity of Adelaide, 
Repair to-morrow, ({aid ſhe to him) Fa 
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the foot of that hill, beneath that old tufted” 

oak, where you have heard me moan ; there 

Iwill teach you things that will excite your 
ity.” 

Fonroſe paſſed the night in the ptmoſt 
emotion ; for his fate depended on what 
he was going to hear, and a thouſand alarm- 
ing ideas agitated him in turns. He dread- 
ed, above all, che being driven to deſpair 

the communication of an unſucceſsful 
and faithful love. | 

Maſter Thoughtful. This ſtory puts me i 
mind of what I once heard an old gentleman 
ay: How unhappy are mortals! In our 
infancy we cry for rattles and for gewgaws; 
when we arrive to maturity, love tortures, 
with cruc] tyranny, the wounded heart; 
old age brings with it ſickneſs and infirmi- 
ties, when we begin to wiſh for the peace- 


ful grave. 


| Mifs Thoughtful. As ſupper is now ready 
if Miſs Sterling pleaſes, we will retire to take 


the neceſſary zefreſhments, and will begin 


again at breakfaſt to-morrow morning. 


Sterling. I will then finiſh my tale ; but 


at preſent, I muſt leave you in ſuſpence, 


th reſpec to the cataſtrophe. 
7 < D I A. 
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Pratthe. IKE Adelaide and Fonroſe 
we are now met at the ap» 
pointed time and place I long to hear the 
final deciſion of the fate af theſe two lovers. 
Miſs Thoughtful. I ſee Miſs Hogarth is 
preparing her paper and pencil. Pray, Mifs 

Sterling, proceed. 

Sterling. The hour at laſt arrived, when 
he repaired to the appointed place, and an 
Adelaide approaching it. The day was 
overcaſt with clouds and Nature mourning 
ſeemed to forbode the ſadneſs'of their con- 
verſation. As ſoon as they were ſeated at 
the foot of the oak, Adelaide thus ſpoke. 

« You ſee thoſe ſtones, which the gra. 
begins to cover: they are the tomb of the 
moſt tender, the moſt virtuous of men, 
whom my love and imprudence have coſt his 

life. Jam a French woman, of a family c 
diſtinction, and, to my misfortune, too rich. 
The count d' Areſtan conceived the tenderck 
paſſion for me; I was ſenſible of it, ſenſ 


ble to exceſs, My —— oppoſed the ir 
| _ clinations 
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dinations of our hearts, and my frantic paſ- 
ſion made me conſent to a marriage, ſacred 
to virtuous ſouls, tho? diſagreeable to my 
Friends. Italy was at that time the theatre of 
roſe war. My huſband went there to join the 
ap» corps, which he was to command. I fol- 
the lowed him as far as Briangon. My fooliſh 
ers. ¶ tenderneſs detained him there two days, in 
is ſpite of himſelf. The young man full of 
1s | honour, prolonged his ſtay with the greateſt - 
reluctance. He ſacrificed his duty to meg 
but what would not I haveſacrificed to him ? 
In a word, 'I required it-of him, and he 
could not withſtand my tears. He took leave 
with 2 prefage, at which I myſelf was alarms 
ed. I accompanied him as far as this val- 
ley, where I received his adieus; and, in 
order to wait to hear from him, I returnec 
to Briangon. A few days after, a report 
was ſpread of a battle. I doubted whether 
Areſtan had got thither. :I wiſhed it for his 
honour, but I dreaded it for my love, when 
I received from himſelf a letter, which 
thought very conſoling. I ſhall be ſuch } 
a day, at fuch an hour, (ſaid he to me) in 
the valley, and under the oak. where we 
ir parted: 1 Mall repair there alone: I con- | 
a jure 
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jure you to go there, and expect me likewiſe 
alone; I live but for you! 
„ How great was my miſtake! I per. 
ceived in this letter nothing more than an 
impatience to ſee me again, and I congratu- 
lated myſelf on this impatience. I repaired 
then to this very oak. D'Areſtan arrived 
and, after the tendereſt reception, ** You 
would have it ſo, my dear Adelaide, (ſaid 
he) I have failed in my duty at the mot 
important moment of my life, What I fear- 
ed, is come to paſs: a battle has happen- 
ed; my regiment charged, it performed 
prongs of valour, and I was not there, 
am diſhonoured, Joſt without xeſource. I 
reproach. not you with my misfortune, but 
I have now but one ſacrifice more to make 
you, and my heart is come to accompliſh it. 
« At this diſcourſe; pale, trembling, and 
ſcarce breathing, I caught my huſband in 
my arms. I felt every vein freezing, my 
knees bent under me, and I fell down ſenſe- 


th leſs. He availed himſelf of my fainting 
to tear himſelf from my boſom, and in 2 
lictle time I was recalled to life by the re- 
port of a ſhot which killed him. 


Hogarth. Alas, this is one of the many dil- 
agreeable 
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able inſtances we frequently meet with 
in books of the fatal conſequences that at- 
tend paſſionate and haſty marriages. Sure- 
ly, this is a juſt ſubject for my pencil! Be- 
bold, ladies, the unfortunate huſband ſhoot- 
ing himſelf, and the beautiful, virtuous, 
but unhappy wife in a ſwoon at his feet. 
But, I aſk pardon for this interruption: pray 
Miſs, proceed. E213 


. Sterling. ] will not (continued Adelaide 
8 indeed I cannot, deſcribe to you the ſituati- 
2 gon I was in: it is inex preſſible. The _ 
I vhich you now ſee flowing, the fighs whic 
lie my voice, are but a faint image of my 


„ufferings. 
2 8 «© In 


; 
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jure you to go there, and expect me likewiſe 
alone; I live but for you! 

„ How great was my miſtake! I per. 
ceived in this letter nothing more than an 
impatience to ſee me again, and I congratu- 
lated myſelf on this impatience. I repaired 


Fo then to this very oak. DYAreſtan arrived 


and, after the tendereſt reception, ** You 
would have it ſo, my dear Adelaide, (faid 
he) I have failed in my duty at the moſt 
zmportant moment of my life. What I fear- 
ed, is come to paſs: a battle has happen- 
ed; my regiment charged, it performed 
rodigies of valour, and I was not there, 


I am diſhonoured, loſt without reſource. I 


reproach not you with my misfortune, but 
I have now but one ſacrifice more to mak: 
you, and my heart is come to accompliſh it. 

« At this diſcourſe; pale, trembling, and 
ſcarce breathing, I caught my huſband in 


my arms. I felt every vein freezing, my 


knees bent under me, and I fell down ſenſe- 
leſs. He availed himſelf of my fainting 
to tear himſelf from my boſom, and in 2 
little time I was recalled to life by the re- 
port of a ſhot which killed him,” 


Hogarth. Alas, this is one of the many diſ- 
| - agreeable 


— —— 
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eable inſtances we frequently meet with | 
in hooks of the fatal conſequences that at- 
tend paſſionate and hafty marriages. Sure- 
ly, this 1s a juſt ſubject for my pencil! Be- 
hold, ladies, the unfortunate huſband ſhoot- 
ing himſelf, and the beautiful, virtuous, 
but unhappy wife in a ſwoon at his feet. 
But, I aſk pardon for this interruption: pray 


Miſs, proceed. 3 2 


C6 1 
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In the mean time, cruel hunger began 


fuſe Nature the ſupports of a life more griev- 
ous than death. I changed my garments 
for the plain habit of a ſhepherdeſs, aud! 
embraced that condition as my only refuge. 
From that time my conſolation has been to 
come here, where I buried him, and weep 
over this grave, which ſhall be my own. 
« You fee; (ſaid hep with what fincerity 
I open my ſoul to you. With you I may 
henceforth weep at liberty: it is a conſo- 
lation I had need of; but J expect the ſame 
confidence from you. Do not think that 
you have deceived me: I ſee clearly, that the 
ſtate of a ſhepherd is as foreign, and more 
new to you than to me. You are young, 
perhaps ſenſible; and, if I may believe ay 
es, our misfortunes have the ſame 
ſource, and you have loved as well as I. We 
ſhall only feel the more on that account for 
each other. I conſider you as a friend, 
whom heaven, touched by my misfortunes, 
deigns to ſend me in my ſolitude. Do you 
alſo conſider me as a friend, capable of giv- 
ing you, if not falutary counſels, at leaf 
conſolatory examples.” 


c You 


to devour me. I thought it criminal to re- 
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iy «« You pierce my very ſoul, (faid Fon- 
| roſe overcome with what he had juſt heard) 

and, whatever ſenſibility you may actribute 

to me, you are very f2r from conceiving the 
* impreſſion that the recital of your misfor- 
85 tunes has made on me. Alas, ſuch is the 
nature of my ſorrow, that an eternal ſilence 


ap. muſt ſhut them up in the bottom of my 
it heart. Be not offended at my ſilence: it is 
may terrible to be condemned to it. As the con- 
nf. fant companion of all your ſteps, I will 
ame! ſoften your labours, and will partake of your 
chat griefs; I will ſee you weep over this grave, 


* the and will mingle my tears with yours, You 
mall not repent having depoſited your woes 
in a heart, alas, but too ſenſible !”? 
FW J repent me of it from this moment, 
- Wi 

ſaid ſhe with confuſion; and both, with 


= downcaſt eyes, retired in ſilence from each 
ter other. Adelaide, inquitting Fonroſe, thought 
end, ſhe ſaw in his countenance a profound grief. 


-< What muſt be his fituation, (ſaid ſhe to 
herſelf) when he thinks himſelf ſtill more 
- wretched than I!“ | 
Foplin.T have read ſomewhere of the 705 
ſions of modern lovers, but! We this 
ag can a be genuine, 
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Sterling. Months rolled after months in 
this painful ſituation, and Adelaide ſaw 
Fonroſe's youth wither as a flower. Hi- 
therto they had converſed chiefly in fighs 
and tears; but the languor, into which the 
youth was fallen, became ſuch, that ſhe 
3 it her duty not to leave him any lon- 
ger delivered up to himſelf; for ſne had not 
the leaſt idea of the cauſe. 5 
« You are dying, (ſaid ſhe to him) and 
you add to my grief that of ſeeing you con- 
ſumed with ſorrow under my eyes, without 
being able to apply any remedy. If the re- 
lation of the imprudences of my youth has 
not inſpired you with a contempt for me, 
if the pureſt and tendereſt friendſhip be dear 
to you, if you would not render me more 
unhappy than I was before I knew you, con- 
fide to me the cauſe of your gnefs ; your 
ſecret, though it were more important than 
mine, fear not that I ſhall divulge it. The 
death of my huſband has placed a gulf be- 
tween the world and me; and the confidence 


which I require will ſoon be buried in this 

WH grave, to which grief is with ſlow ſteps con- 
j duQting me.“ | 

«« ] hope to go before you, (ſaid Foy 


role, 


roſe, burſting into tears). Suffer me to finiſh 
my deplorable life, without leaving you af- 
terwards the reproach of ſhortening its 


courſe.” „ Oh heaven, what do I hear 


(cried Adelaide with diſtraction) what I, 
can I have contributed to the evils which 
overwhelm you? Have I been ſent into the 
world only to create wretches? Speak, I 
ſay; you muſt no longer conceal from me 
who you are; you have ſaid too much to 
liſſemble any longer.” 

„% Well then, I am I am Fonroſe 
the ſon of thoſe travellers, whom you filled 
with admiration and reſpect. All that they 


related of your virtues and your charms in- 


ſpired me with the fatal deſign of coming to 
ſee you in this diſguiſe. I have left my fa- 
mily in the deepeſt ſorrow, thinking they 
have loſt me, and lamenting my death. I 


have ſeen you, I know what attaches you to 


theſe places ; I know that the only hope left 
ne is to die here adoring you. Give me no 
uſeleſs counſels and unjuſt reproaches. My 


reſolution is as firm, as immoveable as your 


wn. If, in betraying my ſecret, you diſturb 

e laſt momeat of a life almoſt at an end, 
ou wall to no purpoſe injure me, who, of 
F el! 
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[i 
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madam de Fonrole, on ſeeing him) ſome mis 
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all perſons in the world would never wiſh 
to oftend you.” 

[ fear, ladies, I grow tedious; but 1 will 
haiten to a concluſion with all the ſpeed the 
nature of my tale will admit. 

Miſs T houghtful. Inſtruction, when blend. 
ed with amuſement, can never become te- 
dious; we ſhall liſten with pleaſure and at- 
tention, _— 

Sterling. The generous ſoul of Adelaide 
now thought herſelf bound by gratitude to 
acquaint his parents of the unhappy ſitua- 
tion of their ſon. Let me (ſaid ſhe) re- 
ſtore their only hope : heaven preſents me 
with this opportunity of acknowledging 
their favours.” She uſed every tender art 
to conſole the unfortunate youth. 

Theold cottager, to whom Adelaide had 
diſcloſed this ſecret, by her advice, imme- 
diately fet out on his journey, and arrived 
ſafe at the marquis's houſe. <4 Ah (cried 


fortune, perhaps, has happened to our ſhep 
+erdeſs.” Let him come in, (faid the 
Marquis) it may be, he will tell us, ſhe con 
ſents to live with us. After the loſs of out 
ſon, it is the only comfort we can taſte : 
= | thi 
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this world.” The old man threw himſelf 
at their feet; they raiſed him: «© You are 
lamenting the death of your ſon, (ſaid he to 
them) I come to tell you that he lives: it is 
our dear child that has diſcovered him in the 
valley : ſhe ſends me to inform you of it; 


but you yourſelves _ ſhe ſays, can bring 
him ba 


As he ſpoke this, joy and ſurpriſe depriv- 


ed the marchioneſs of the uſe of her ſenſes. 
The marquis, diſtracted and amazed, called 
out for help for his lady. Being brought to 
herſelf, ſhe embraced the old mar, and pub- 
liſhed to the whole houſe that their ſon was 
reſtored. What ſhall we do, (ſaid the 
marquis, taking him by the hands, and 
preſſing them with tenderneſs) what ſhall we 
do in gratitude for this benefit, which re- 


ſores life to us??? 
Miſs Thoughtful. I doubt not _ the meet- 


ing muſt be a very affecting ſcene ; and 
that you may not be induced to ſhorten your 


tale, under a notion of being tedious, I | 
would propoſe a tur a the garden, where 


we may amuſe ourſeFves with liſtening tothe 


ove * of the artleſs choriſters. 
214 


Hogarth. 
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Hogarth, And J, in the mean time, will 
find employment for my pencil. 
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Foplin. J. I ay here long, I ſhall loſe 
all taite for the tumultuous joys 
of the town, of which I have heard ſome 
people ſpeak ſo largely, though my age has 
not yet permitted me to experience them, 
I now beljeve thoſe are right, who aſſert, 
that there is ſomething in this calm of na- 
= ture, which lulls the wandering ſoul to reſt. 
| Maſter Thougb:/ul. But pray, Miſs Ho- 
garth, what have you been doing in our 
abſence ? 
Hiegartb. Why, Sir, I have been ſetting 
the ole entlefolks on their expedition. See 
| how fal f the horſes gallop. I wiſh them a 
wt - ood journey; but the coachman is ſo un- 
on merciful to his cattle, that I fear he will 
either overturn the coach, or fire the wheels. 


a 


Sterling, 
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of a ſhepherd, ſeated by the ſide of the 
e 


arts, ſooner than 
their eyes, knew him. Ah, cruel child, 


for?“ «© To adore, (ſaid he) what even 
you admired.” 
% Pardon me, madam, (ſaid Adelaide, 


while Fonroſe embraced his father's knees, 
| ? who 
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who raiſed him with kindneſs) pardon me 
for having left you ſo long in grief: If I had 
known it ſooner, you ſhould have been ſoon- 
er confoled.” After the firſt emotions of 
nature, Fonroſe elapſed into the deepelt af- 
fliction. Let us go, (ſaid the marquis) 
let us go and reſt ourſelves in the hut, and 
forget all the pain this young madman has 
occaſioned us. Ves, Sir, I have been 
mad, (ſaid Fonroſe to his father, who led 
him by the hand :) nothing but the loſs of 
my reaſon could have ſuſpendedin my heart, 
the emotions of nature, ſo as to make me 


forget the moſt ſacred duties, in ſhort, off 


Yetach myſelf from every thing that I held 
deareſt in the world ; but this madneſs you 
gave birth to, and I am too ſeverely puniſhed 
ja it. I love, without hope, the moſt ac- 
 compliſhed perſon in the world: you ſee no- 
thing, you know nothing, of this accom- 
pliſhed woman : ſhe is honeſty, ſenſibility, 
virtue itſelf. I love her even to idolatry : 
I cannot be happy without her, and I know 
that ſhe cannot be mine, 

Has ſhe confided to you (ſaid the mar- 
is) the ſecret of her birth?“ I have 
earned enough of it, (ſaid Fonroſe) to aſ- 
TR | _ ſure 
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ſure you, that it is in no reſpect inferior to my 
own: ſhe has even renounced a conſiderable 
fortune to bury herſelf in this deſert.” — 
« And do you know what has induced her 
to it?“ “ Yes, Sir, but it is a ſecret, 
which ſhe alone can reveal to you. She 
is married, perhaps.” “ She is a widow ; 
but her heart is not the more diſengaged 
her ties are but too ſtrong.” 

« Daughter, (ſaid the marquis, on en- 
tering the hut) you ſee that you turn the 
heads of the whole family of Fonroſe. The 
extravagant paſſion of this young man can- 


not be juſtified but by ſuch a prodigy as you 


are. All my wife's wiſhes are confined 
have you for a companion and a friend : 
this child here will not live unleſs he obtains 
you for his wife: I defire no leſs to have you 
for my daughter. See how many perſons 
you will make wretched by a refuſal.” 
Ah, Sir, (ſaid ſhe) your goodneſs con- 
founds me ; but hear and judge for me.” 
Adelaide then, in the prefence of the old 
man and his wife, related her deplorable 
adventures. She added the name of her fa- 
mily, which was not unknown to the mar- 
quis, and ended, by calling on himſelf to 
; witneſs 
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the memory of her unfortunate huſband, 
At theſe words, conſternation ſpread it- 
ſelf on every countenance. Young Fonroſe, 
choaked with ſobs threw himſelf into a cor- 
ner of the hut, in order to give vent to his 
grief. His father, moved at the ſight, flew 
to the aſſiſtance of his ſon : See, (ſaid 
he) my dear Adelaide, to what a condition 
you have reduced him.” Madam de Fon. 
roſe, who was near Adelaide, preſſed her in 
her arms, bathing her at the ſame time with 
her tears: Alas, why, my daughter, (ſaid 
ſhe) will you a ſecond time make us mourn 
the death of our dear ſon?” „ Heaven is 
my witneſs, (ſaid Adelaide, riſing) that I 
would lay down my life in gratitude for ſuch 
goodneſs. It would heighten my misfortunes 
to have occaſion to reproach myſelf with 
yours ; but I am willing that Fonroſe him- 
ſelf ſhould be my judge : ſuffer me, if you 
- pleaſe, to ſpeak to him for a moment.” 
Fonroſe and Adelaide were then left alone: 


„Hear (ſaid ſhe to him) Fonroſe, you 
know what ſacred ties retain me in this place. 
a huſ- 
band, 


If I could ceaſe to love and lament 


witneſs the inviolable fidelity ſhe owed to 


—— — ———h—— — — 
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hand, who loved me but too well, I ſhould 
he the moſt deſpicable of women. Efteem, 
friendſhip, gratitude are the ſentiments I 
owe you; but none of theſe take place of love. 
lt is the impoſſibility of fulfilling that duty, 
his dat hinders my impoſing it on myſelf. In the 
mean time, I ſee you in the ſituation that 


we vould move the moſt ſenſeleſs heart. It is 
105 ſhocking to me to be the cauſe; it would 
\n. Ie ſtill more ſhocking to me, to hear your 
- parents accuſe me with having been your 


it Naeſtruction. I will then forget myſelf for 
the preſent, and leave you, as far as in me 
lies, to be the arbiter of our deſtiny. It is 
for you to chuſe that of the two ſituations 
1 FVhich appears to you leaſt painful; either 
to renounce me, to ſubdue yourſelf, and 
forget me; or to poſſeſs a woman, whoſe -| 
ch Ileart, being full of another object, can only 
grant you ſentiments too feeble to ſatisfy the 


wa wiſhes ot a lover.” | 
„That is enough, (cried Fonroſe) and, | 

e. Iin a ſoul, like yours, friendſhip ſhould take 

bu place of love. I ſhall be jealous, without 


coubt, of the tears, which you ſhall beſtow 
. 0 the memory of another huſband; but the 
18 

d, | cauſe 
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_ cauſe of that jealouſy, in rendering vo 
more reſpectable, will render you alſo mon 
dear in my opinion.” 

He returned to his parents, and informe: 
them of Adelaide's conſent, whoſe joy © 
the occaſion ts not to be expreſſed by words 
However before he ſet out, ſhe would re 
viſit the tomb, which ſhe quitted with re 


gret. O my dear d'Areſtan ! (faid ſhe of 
if, from the manſions of the dead, you ca * 
read the bottom of my ſoul, thy ſhade ha; 

no cauſe to murmur at the ſacrifice I hard] fun 
made: I owe it to the generous ſentiment} 8 
of this virtuous family ; but my heart re the 
mains thine for ever. I go, to endeavou A 


to make them happy, without hoping to be 5 
ſo myſelf.” i 
They were obliged to uſe ſome kind off be. 
violence to force her from the place ; bu 5 
ſhe inſiſted, that they ſhould there erect I ts 
monument to the memory of her huſband H 
and that the hut of her old maſter and milY *** 
treſs, who followed her to Turin, ſhould be 7: 


converted into a country houſe, as plain a: bl 
it was ſolitary, where ſhe propoſed to com ** 
ſometimes to mourn the errors and misfor} W 
tunes of her youth. Time, the aſſiduitie 

+0 
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of Fonroſe, and the fruits of her ſecond 
marriage, afterwards opened her ſoul to the 
impreſſions of a new affection ; and ſhe is 
mentioned as an example of a woman, re- 
markable and reſpectable, even in her infi- 
delity, if I may uſe that harſh word. I have, 
at laſt, finiſhed this long tale, and ſhould 
be glad to hear your ſentiments on the 
ſubject. 


Miſs Thought. Tho? the tale ends for- 


F tunately at laſt, yet, I cannot help think- 
Jing, there is one circumſtance in it deſerves 


the attention of parents. I know you will 
ſmile, perhaps with propriety, at my en- 


1 deavouring to make obſervations on thoſe, 


who have had more experience, by the ſu- 
perior number of years they have lived: 
you may ſmile, if you pleaſe, I will never- 
theleſs, give my opinion. Parents ſhould 
takecare how they talk before their children, 
Had they not extolled the unparalleled beau- 
ty, natural accompliſhments, and the no- 
bleneſs of the ſoul of Adelaide, they would 
not, at that time, have had the pain of be- 

moaning the death of their ſon. 
Hogarth. J have heard my mama ſay, that 
the ſufferings of one ſhould ſerve as a leſſon 
to 
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> wea 


to many, Every age in life has its peculi 
paſſions; in youth we ſigh after thoſe things Wan 
which, when poſſeſſed, often make us mi d gre 


ſerable: in old age, we preedily graſp ag, =. 
that, which, when cau 1 we — _ gen. 
Fir.«plin. I cannot, ladies, look upon the“ 2 

character of Adelaide in that exalted light Jokes 
in which ſhe ſeems to appear to you. It ſeemi ume! 
to me, that her own raſhneſs and folly wereſF?” wh 
the deſtruction of a great and generous ſoul, ſhe d 
who could not endure life after he had lot Mais 
his honour: he quitted his exiſtence without led, t 
regret, without reproaching the cauſe of it. ld e 
She, who was the cauſe of it, lived, according kee | 
to her own words, only becauſe life was more l, ch. 

odious to her than death; and yet, we find ent = 
me is at laſt happy. | 
Miſs 7. houghtful, Hogarth, Oc. Fie, Mal- 
ter Foplin, how can you ſa 

Maßer Thoughtful. Stop, ladies, do not 
all ſpeak together, Maſter Foplin and you 
are, as it appears to me, all in the right. 
You muſt make allowances for the frailties off us g 
human nature; which will excuſe, in my Peir H. 
opinion, the weakneſs of Adelaide, of which be e⸗ 


plin. 


ſhe herſelf ſeems to have been ſenſible. Wo- mech 
men, pardon me ladies, are allowed to be deep! 
| the | 
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ful, your ſiſter has obliged us, why ſhoul{$"5 ) 
not you ? | 1 ? | rikes 
Sterling. I really think the gentlemeffbis P! 
ſhould not be too . upon us, but tak in 
the labouring oar in turn. 6 comb! 
_ Maſter Thoughtful. I am always ready t 
conſent. to the requeſt of the ladies ; and 
to convince Maſter Foplin, that I am equal 
- Iy willing to oblige him, I will read tui 
hiſtory of a modern extravagant. 
Timantes, a gentleman who had raiſed 
conſiderable fortune by his induſtry, had 
ſon, whom 1 ſhall call Valerius. Thi 
youth had received from nature an agreeab 
figure, an eaſy temper, and a heart 
— thanks 4 ts, ed l 
| His mother, this happy diſpoſition was ſoot 
ſpoiled, and the moſt agreeable child, at iff 
years old, became a little coxcomb at f 
teen. They gave him all the frivolous ac 
compliſhments, but no uſeful ones; an 
they had laid it down to him as a maxin 
that he was never to keep company wit 
his equals, but always with thoſe of a ſupe 
Tior birth. 45 5 
Hegarth. Before Thoughtful proceeds an 
further, I will venture to give a picture « 


* 
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is young hero, juſt as this deſcriprion 
rikes my imagination. See, ladies, how 
his pretty little Miſs in breeches is viewing 
us incomparable figure in the glaſs, and 
combing his diſlocated locks ! 5 


Foplin. It is extremely pretty Which 
of you ladies will be ſo kind as to indulge 
me with a pinch of ſnuff ? | N 

Maſter Thoughtful. Whenever the fon's 
extravagancies reached the father's ears, the 
mother was always at hand to juſtify bim, 
and complaiſant falſehoods were never want- 
ing on the occafion. Valerius kept a ſplen- 
did carriage, ſervants in rich liveries, and 
oF ſeldom came home before the morning. The 
= a G 2 excuſes 
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excuſes formed by the mother for this co 
duct did not elend reaſonable to the farke 2 
but, for the ſake of peace, he was oblige: eee 
to be contented with them, whe wen- 
Lucy, their daughter, who had a lon gelt 
time been at a boarding-ſchool, had cont. 8 
tracted an intimate acquaintance there wi _ 
a young lady, whoſe name was Angelic mom 
This lady, had loſt her mother, and, being urn 
too young to keep houſe, ſhe had prevaile u « 
on her father to diſpenſe with her till th: * 
moment that h- ſhould diſpoſe of her hand, K% ** 
The ſame ſweetneſs of diſpoſition ſoon 101 
united Angelica and Lucy. When the g- 2 
charming Angelica ſpoke of her mother, oo 
ſhe would continually mingle, with the 
moſt tender regret, the moſt touching eulo- 


— ů 1 AG m 


eſs of 


gie 3 underſtanding and her ſoul n 
praiſed ſtill more worthily the perſ 1 
had formed them. N perica wal her pe 

e 1t 


Lucy, charmed with the diſpoſitio 
Angelica, wiſhed to unite herſelf Tk * * 
in family connections. My dear friend 4-1. 
(ſaid ſne to her one day) the reflection of 7 
parting, which we ſoon muſt, creates all ok 


the yahappineſs of my life. But I have Pen 


„Sir. 


anc, if you did but approve of it——l} 
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5 yant to ſhew you my brother: he is beau- 
ul as the day, a very picture, and well 
808 ccompliſhed. He is very young, (faid- 
ngelica) and very much in the world for 
Wis age, I am afraid your mother has been 
vo fond of him! ?“ 
Valerius being come to ſee Lucy, ſhe 
revailed on her friend to accompany her 
ob the parloufr. Ah, my ſiſter, what 
harms | (cried the young coxcomb : ) Ne- 
yer was ſo much beauty! What features! 
What a figure! What eyes! Vou at a board- 
g-ſchool, madam ; it is robbery, it is trea- 
on! She has the looks of the dutcheſs of 
——, whom I handed yeſterday out of the 
"Þopera. They cry up the figure of the coun- 
eſs of „ With whom I am to ſup this 
ening, but there i is no compariſon between 
her perſon and this lady's ; and tho' I am 
e intimate friend of 'the lady , who 
aſſes for the beauty of the day, I will lay 
a thouſand to one, that your friend will 
eclipſe her on appearing in the world!“ 
While Valerius was thus ſpeaking, Aa- 
gelica viewed him with eyes of pity. 
„Sir, (ſaid ſhe to him) you can have no 
doubt but your praiſes are inſults: for 
G63. know, 
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know, that the firſt ſentiment 'a virtuou 
woman . to inſpire, is the fear o 
wounding her modeſty, and that it is ne 


permitted to praiſe without reſerve any but 


perſons without ſhame.” 

„There are tranſports of ſurpriſe, which 
we cannot maſter,” replied Valerius, a lit 
tle confounded. *© I fee, (ſaid Angelica 
I aflit my friend J. ucy, by appearing of: 
fended with your addreſs to me : I will con 
ſole her, and put you at eaſe. Beautiful ot 
not, I am ſo little vain of endowments 
with which we are often very contemptible 
that J give you leave to ſay before me what 
ever you pleaſe: I will not have the vanih 
to bluſh at your praiſes.” Since yot 
take the homage, (replied Valerius) whi 
3s paid to beauty, fo ill, we muſt adore it it 
ſilence.“ From that moment he {ſpoke nc 
longer but of himfelf, his horſes, his friends 
his ſuppers, and his intrigues. Lucy, whc 
had her eyes on Angelica, ſaw with grie 
all this hurt Valerius; and, when he wi 


gone, endeavoured to excuſe him. 


Valerius did not heſitate to believe ht 
had made a complete conqueſt. M 
ſiſter is right, (ſaid he) her friend is hand 

ſom 
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fome, and a little ſingular; but her diſpo- ll 
ſition is only a little more lively for it. The 
only thing wanting in her is birth: my 
mother will have me marry ſome woman of 
quality. Let us viſit her, however; the 
girl reſembles nothing that we have in the 
great world, and ſhe has at leaſt ſuffcient 
charms to amuſe.” 

He frequently viſited ; but, to relate che 
converſation that paſſed between Angelica, 
| off Lucy, and her brother, would engroſs too 
much of your time: I ſhall, therefore, on- 
ly notice to you, that, whether thro” vanit 
vat or paffion, the charms of Angelica Roſe 
in} upon him; but this growing paſſion, if it 
yo Was one, had no influence on his manners. 
e Intoxicaced with the incenſe of his flattef- 
ers, agreeably. deceived by a young en- 
chantreſs, he forgot that they ſold him the 
pains which they took to pleaſe him, and ji 
his vanity, careſſed by pleaſure, ſmiled NY 
carelefly upon them. | 

Sometimes, the image of Angelica came 
to preſent itſelf to him as a dream. She | 
is charming, (ſaid he) but what ſhall I do i 
with her? Nothing is more inconvenient | if 


than a delicate and faithful wife to a huſ- 
band if 
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band who is not ſo himſelf. My father 
would expect that I ſhould live only for my 
| wife. There would be love, jealouſy, re: 
| proaches, tears; all this frightens me: 


F eur. Iwill ſee her again.“ 


At the next viſit, he ran on, in his uſual 
manner, in praiſe of vice and libertiniſm, 
in vain were all the arguments of his ſiſter, 
dut he was very much humbled and confuſ- 
ed, when he heard Angelica ſpeak with the 
eloquence of virtue, and reaſon on the 
ſhame and danger of vice. 

The diſcourſe of Angelica had thrown 
Valerius into ſerious reflections; but his 
friends came to draw him out af them. He 
was expected at a delicious ſupper, at which 
Fatima, Doris, and Cloe, were to be pre- 
fent. Their joy there was lively and bril- 
liant, and, if the heart of Valerius did not 
give itſelf up to it, at leaſt his ſenſes did. 

He would haye fain ſeen Angelica no 
more; but he was not well with himſelf, 
8 10 he had paſſed a few days without ſee- 

her. Such nevertheleſs is the attraction 
f libertiniſm, that, on quitting that ador- 
able young lady, penetrated, raviſhed, en- 


_ chanted with her wiſdom and her charms, 
i he 
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he plunged himſelf again into the diſlipas 
tions, of which ſhe had made him aſhamed, 

Miſs Thozghtful. J eannot but admire 
how ſilent and attentive we have been to 
my brother's tale: I cannot help thinking, 
it would be no ways diſagreeable to defer 
the remainder to our next meeting. As 
Nature looks gay and chearful abroad, 
alittle exerciſe will nat be 1mproper. f 

Sterling. J have ſome reaſon to hope, that 
Angelica will at laſt convert her coxcomb 
to reaſon and prudence, 

Foplin. Coxcomb is too ſevere a word: 
he is undoubtedly a man of ſpirit, tho! 
a little imprudent. Reformed rakes, they 
ſay, make the beit of huſbands, 
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Goodwill, H E beautiful ſeaſon of the 
year, the enchanting fitug- 

tion of this place, and the pleaſures of ſuch 
agreeable and inſtructive converſation, all 
conſpire to render my trip into the country, 
the moſt pleaſing incident of my early dayg 
[ fear, when I leave it, I ſhall havg tao 
l | much 
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much reaſon to conſider the loſs of it with 
regret, 
Miſs Thoughtful, Come, RANT; finiſh 
ur tale. 


Maſter Thoughtful. Valerius on the death 


of his mother, * he ſaw the ſource of 
«all his fooliſh expences dried up; but it did 
not even come into his head to renounce 
thoſe things, which had engaged him in 

them, and the only care, with which he was 
employed, was to find fome means how to 

ſupport his extravagance ; but in this he 
experienced no great difficulty, as there are 

always, people enough in London ready to 
lend mony on future certainties, 

It was then that Timantes, on his de- 
cline, wanted to repoſe himſelf from his 
long fatigues, and to engage his ſon to take 
his place; but this was no way ſuitable to 
the inclinations of Valerius, whom nothing 
would ſerve but an office, which conferred 
"nobility, and required no duty. 

The affition of Timantes was greatly 
encreaſed on being told, that his ſon, intox- 
" icated with pride, and plunged in liberti- 

niſm, gave into all kinds of irregularities; 
Je had miſtreſſes and flatterers; that he 
gave 


ich 


ter revolving many ſchemes in his mind, he 
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gave ſhows and entertainments, and that he 
played at a rate ſufficient to ruin him. He 
ſaw it was his own fault, and determined to 
repair it; but how, was the difficulty. At- 


at laſt hit upon one, which he reſolved to 
put imto immediate execution. . 

Timantes began, from that time, by 
ſettling his wealth in ſuch a manner, as that 
it ſhould be detached, independent and 
free. Excepting his vaſt eſtate in the country, 
and his town-houſe, his fortune was all in 
his Porte-Folio, and he took care to ſettle 
all his matters with his correſpondents, 
Things being thus diſpoſed, he returned 
home one day in conſternation. His ſon 
and his friends, who waited his coming ta 
ſcat themſelves at table, were ftruck with 
his dejection. One of them could not re- 
train from aſking him the cauſe: « You 
ſhall know it, (ſaid he:) let us make a 
little haſte, if you pleaſe, to dine: I am 
taken up with ſerious affairs.” 

They dined in profound ſilence, and Ti- 
mantes, at their getting up from table, 
having taken leave of his gueſts, ſhut him- 
ſelf 1 with his ſon. „Valerius, (ſaid he 


| 
to | 
| 
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to him) I have bad news to tell you; but 
vou muſt ſupport it with courage. My 
child, I am ruined. Two thirds of my for- 
tune are juſt taken on board two veſſels, 

and the diſhoneſty of a perſon, whom J 
truſted, has deprived me of half the reſt, 


The defire of leaving you a large fortune 


has ruined me. Happily, I owe little; 


and, out of the remains of my fortune, I 


ſhall ſave my eſtate in the country which 
is worth a thouſand a year, and on that we 
ſhall be able to live. It is a terrible blow; 
but you are young, and you may tife under 
it. I have not rendered myfelf unworthy 
the confidence of my correſpondents: my 
name will perhaps retain ſtill more credit in 
Europe ; but I am too old to begin a new, 
and you muſt repair the misfortunes of your 
father, I ſet out with greaterdifficulties than 
you will, and by probity, labour, and my 
inſtructions, it will be eaſy for you to go 
further in thriving than I have done.” 
The ſituation of a traveller, at whoſe 
feet the thunder has juſt fallen, is not to be 
compared to that of Valerius. The news 
| was ſoon made public, the houſe in London 
lett, the equipages ſcold, a plain coach, a 
N decent 


would 
fellow 
ſrienc 
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tecent lodging, a frugal table, and a family 
of ſervants ſuitable to the neceſſities of a 
prudent way of living: every thing pro- 
claimed this reverſe of fortune, and it is un- 
deceſſary to ſay, that the friends of Timantes 
diminiſhed conſiderably. . 
The acquaintances of Valerius were 
ouched with his accident. What is the 
matter then! (ſaid one of them to him) 
they tell me your father is ruined!“ It 
is too true.“ What a folly ! You have 
then your little country box no longer?“ 
Alas, no?“ “ J am very ſorry for it: 
intended to have gone there to ſupper to- 
norrow.“ Another accoſted him and ſaid, 
Tell me a little how this is: your fortune 
is entirely ruined ? It ĩs at leaſt reduced 
to a very ſmall matter.” — You have a 
very filly father of your own ! Why did he 
meddle ? You would have ruined yourſelf 
vell enough without him.” „I am quite 
diſtracted, (ſaid a third to him) they tell me 
that you have ſold your fine horſes ?” 
% Alas, yes.” — If I had known it, 1 
would have bought them of you. What a 
fellow you are! You never think of your 
friends. | was taken up with more 
| „ ſerious 
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| ſerious affairs. With your little mil} ofa 
treſs, was it not? You will have her no lon. } forn 
ger now: It is all over with you: but, have F 


F a good heart!“ Some of them ſaid to him, Þ fort 


qi reformed difpoſition of the latter, and the 


as they went along, Adieu, Valerius! yo 
and all the reſt ſnunned him. you 

It was then, his foul pierced by the cold hi 
flights of his friends, that, for the briY ſelf. 
time, he ſaw the veil fall which he had over dili; 
his eyes. Where have I been? (faid he) 
What have I done? How was I going to 


fpend my life ? Ah, what reproaches have] V 
J not merited, what wrongs have I not toff Tin 
repair? Let me go and ſee my ſiſter? add} cout 
ed he; for he had not courage to ſy, „Lei whi: 
me go and fee Angelica!” whi 


I ſhall not take up your time, with the 
_ diſcourſe that paſſed between Angelica and 
Valerius; you may be aſſured; from the 


natural generoſity of Angelica, it was mo 
ing and tender. He retired from her pre 
ſence, not ſuch as heretofore, vain, and 
full of himſelf, but humbled, and con - 
founded at having ſo little known the value 


enjoyed her work with the double ſatistaction 
Jof love andfriendſhip. Lucy was in adoration 


for the happineſs ihe had procured them. 
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of a heart, the moſt noble that heaven had 
formed. 

He entered into his father” scloſet. . Your 
fortune is changed, (ſaid he to him) but 
your ſon is ſtill more ſo; and I hope that 
you will one day bleſs heaven for the reverie, 
which reſtores me to my duty, and to my- 
ſelf. - Condeſcend to ;oftru& and direct me: 
diligent, laborious, and active, I am going 
to be the ſupport and conſolation of your 
old age. 25 

Valerius, who now reſumed the name of 
Timantes, had but few difficulties to en- 
edunter in his ſecting off: his dexterity, 
which at firſt was purely his fathes's, but 
which ſoon after became actually his own, 
made his credit viſibly encreaſe. The mo- 
ments of relaxation, which his fatherobliged 


him to take, he paſſed with Angelica and felt 1 
a ſenſible pleaſure in telling her his progreſs. 


Angelica, who with juſtice attributed to her 
elf, in part, the wonderful changein her lover, 
before her, and ceaſed not to give her. thanks 


Hegarth. My pencil was laſt employed | 
1 2 in 
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in repreſenting Valerius, now Timantes, 70 
in a manner by no means to his credit: it I che 
mall now repreſent you with a picture, which 
ſhall give him to you in a more favourable 
light. Behold him, ſtanding on the beach, 8 
and look ing earneſtly on the arriving fleet. oh 
What an agreeable contraſt is this tomy laſt! vil 
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| Maſter Thoughtful. One day, when Lucy's 
father went to fee her, he could not help 
_ teſtifying his ſatisfaction to her at the con- 
ſolations which his fon gave him. Do 


youſ 


tes, 
1 
lich 
tble 
ch, 
ect, 
aſt! 
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you know, Sir, (ſaid Lucy to him) to whom 
ye are indebted for this reformation? To 
the moſt beautiful and moſt virtuous perſon 
breathing, to the only daughter of Alcimon, 
my companion and my friend.” _ 

She then related to him all that had paſſed 
which gave the old gentleman a ſatisfaction 
viſible on his countenance, 

Timantes felt an inexpreſſihle atisfaction 
at ſeeing daily the ſucceſs of the tryal, which 
he bad put his fon to, He bad the refolu- 
tion to let him apply himſelf for five whole 
years, without relaxation, to the re- eſtabliſſi- 
ing of his fortune, detached from the world, 
and dividing his life between his compting- 
houſe and Angelica's parlour. At length, 
ſeeing his reformation become habit, and 
all the old ſeeds of vice ene he went 
to Alcimon. | 

My old friend, (aid he to him) you 
have, they tell me, a charming daughter; 
I come to propoſe for her an agreeable part- 
ner, in point of condition, and advantage- 
ous in point of fortune.” I am obliged 
to you, (ſaid Alcimon;) but I tell you be- 
ſerehand, that I would have a perſon of the | 


ſame condition with myſelf, and who would 0 


* 
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take a pride i in . me his father: I have 
not laboured all my life, to give my daugh- 
ter a huſband who may be aſhamed of me.” 
«6 The perſon I propoſe, (ſaid Timantes) 
is preciſely ſuch a one as you like: he is 
rich, he is honeſt, and he will always re- 
ſpect you.“ What is he?“ “ I cannot 
tell you but at my own houſe, where I in- 
vite you to come and renew, over a botcle 
a friendſhip of forty years. Do me the fa- 
vour to bring Angelica'there. My daugh- 
ter, who is her companion, ſhall have the 
honour of accompanying her: you ſhall 
both of you ſee the young man who de- 
mands her; and, to put you more at your 
eaſe, he ſhall not know t I have pews 
to you of him. 

The day arrived, and all parties met. 
How can I deſcribe the hopes and fears of 
the young Timantes, who knew nothing 
beforehand of this meeting? Alcimon was 
impatient to ſee the young man propoſed for 
his daughter, and, in the mean time, .en- 
tered freely into converſation with the young 
Timantes, who was now become as remark- 
able for his care and induftry, as he had 
been for his folly and extra vagance. 


The 
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The old Tim antes thought it was now 
time to proceed to buſineſs. It requires 
a deal of time, (ſaid he) to make one's for- 
tune, and very little to ruin it! What a 
pity to have no longer mine to offer you! 

ſtead of propoſing to you a ranger, as a 
huſband for this amiable young lady, I ſhould 
have ſollicited that — for my ſon.“ 
I ſhould have preferred him to every body 
elſe, ſaid Alcimon.—“ Indeed.“ Ay, 
indeed; but you know, where one is liable 
to have a numerous family, there ſhould be 
wherewithal to ſupport it.“ If it de- 
pends only on that, (ſaid Timantes) the 
caſe is not deſperate, and we may come to 
an agreement. 

On ſaying theſe words, he roſe from ta- 
ble, and returning the moment after, 
There, (ſaid he) there is my Porte- folio; 
it is pretty well furniſhed.” Obſerving Al- 
cimon's ſurpriſe. ©* Know, (added he) that 
my ruin is all a fiction. This young man 
had been ſpoi led by the notion of being born 
rich: to reform him, I knew no better me- 
thod, than to make him believe I was ruin- 


ed. This feint has ſucceeded, and he is 


now in a good way. I am even certain, 
| that 
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that he has no deſire to relapſe into the er. 
rors of his youth, and it is time to truſt him. 
It is for him, therefore, (ſaid he to his 
friend) that I dem4:4 Anrelica of you; 
and, if there be occaſion for my new mo- 
tive to engage you to grant her to him, I 
will .confe to you, that he has conceived 
for her the moſt tender love, and that this 
Jove has done more than ill fortune itſelf 
towards attaching him to his duties.“ 
While Timantes did but ſound the diſpo- 
ſition of Angelica's father, - ſhe herſelf, her 
friend, and her lover, had felt only the emo- 
tion and anxiety of hope and fear; but at 
fight of the Porte-folio, on hearing that the 
ruin of Timantes was but a feint, at the 
demand which he made himſelf of Ange- 
| lica's hand for his ſon, Lucy, all wild and 
= beſide herſelf, few into the arms of her fa- 
ther: the young Timantes, ſtill more con- 
fuſed, fell at Alcimon's knees ; and Ange- 
lica, her countenance overſpread with pale- 
neſs, had not power to lift up her eyes. 
Alcimon raiſed the young man with his em- 
braces, and turning towards old Timantes, 
« My friend, (ſaid he to him) when we 
would contrive an agreeable ſurpriſe, wp 
mu 
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muſt take inftruftion from you. Come you 
are a good father, and "ou ſon d. 1 to 
be happy.“ 

Miſs T Hong htful. 4, nis is an 3 leſ- 
fon for apr, 2x oe parents and extravagant 
children. Happy they, who have ſuch a 
father as Timantes, and happy they, who 
have ſuch a fon as Valerius, that will at laſt 
litten to the voice of reaſon, and purſue the 
paths of virtue and prudence ! 


— —_ 
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Maſter Thoughtful. F Think 1 have now a 
1 right to expect ſome 


kind of entertainment from Goodwill, He 
cannot excuſe himſelf, as we have not yet 
troubled him. 


- Goodwill, I am ever ready to oblige. 8 
Excuſes are troubleſome to ſociety, as they 


are productive of importunity. I will not 
run into this error, but read you the fol- 
lowing ſtory. 

Polydore was che ſon of very rich parents 
who, dying long beſore Polydore came of 
age, left him, and a large — to the 

care 
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care of an uncle, who was likewiſe guardi- 
an to a young lady, whoſe parents died in 
her in fancy. Arietta was the name of this 
infant beauty, who had been almoſt the in- 
ſeparable companion of Polydore. When 
the one was corrected ſor a fault, the other 
failed not to be equally afflifted :. they 
would meet in private, hang round each 
other's neck, and expreſs their yer by 
their innocent tears. 
As they grew up, 
friendſhip, Rebel 
ſcemed to have formed them for each other. 
Polydore's father had taken notice of the 
inelinations of theſe little-ones, and made 
Avarus promiſe, {to whoſe;care on his death 
bed he committed him) that, ſhogld the 
ſame diſpoſition for each other continue 
when grown to maturity, he would unite 
their hands in the ſacred ties of Hymen. 
This he moſt ſolemnly promiſed. 
| Unforcunately, Avarus had a baſe and 
ungenerous ſoul, whoſe idol was gold: he 
looked npon the leſſons of mor 


what at firſt was only 


as dull and inſipid, and as formed only to 
bt amuſe fools and children; he had long been 
deaf to the ſtings of conſcience, and was 
18 ; therefore 


into love, and natuie 


uloſophers 
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therefore capable of every thing that was 
baſe and Nay ptible. 

So bigotted was Avarus to his Hehies;; 44 
ſo blind to his own intereſt, that on the 


death of his wife, he ſent his only fon into 


the country, where he was bred up to the 
farming buſineſs, while his education was 
almoſt totally neglected. He had in vain 
endeavoured to ſow the ſeeds of contention 
between Polydore and Arietta ; for their 
hearts were £00 cloſely united to be ſepara- 


ted by mean artifices. He had formed a 
deſign of forcing Arietta to marry his ſon, 


by which means her eſtate would be kept 
in his family, and he ſhould not be obliged 
to part with his own, while he lived. 

But the obſtacle to his wiſhes was Poly- 
dore. To remove this, he formed a ou 
tence, thathis agents in America had wron 


ed and deceived him, and: that. he cou d 
truſt no- body, on the important commiſhon | 
of adjuſting his affairs there but Polydore. 

Avarus hoped, either that he might perith ©} 


on his voyage, vr, on his arrival there, 
fall into the hands of the mercileſs Indians. 
At leaft, he concluded, he ſhould have time 


| to tamper W Arierta, and tho' Polydore 


_ 


2 
% 
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— 
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mould return, he might find the object of 
his ſoul married to his fon. 
The parting of the two lovers is a ſcene 
too tender to be deſcribed.  Arietta fears | 
every thing from the dangers of the fea, 
and the rude winds; while Polydore attempts | 
to comfort her, — takes his leave, in 
obedience to the commands of his uncle. 
No ſooner had Polydore failed, than Ava- 
rus. wrote down to his ſon, to order him up 
to London immediately. Robin, for ſuch 
was his name, received the letter in the 
evening, as they were celebrating harveſt 
home; they were dancing on _ graſs, to 
che ſound of the tabor and the p 
l Hogarth, See, ladies and e the 
picture of rural amuſements. 
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Goodwill, Robin read the letter, and pre- 
pared for his departure the next morning, 


tho' with the utmoſt reluctance, and without 


the leaſt qualification for the intended pur- 
poſe, He had been accuſtomed to a plain 


and homely village, where every thing was 


ſimple, innocent, and grateful to thoſe, 
who could live contented with the neceſſa- 
ries of life, and not torment themſelves 
about ſuperfluous enjoyments : he was an 
utter ſtranger to the libertiniſms of a city, 
where night is turned into day, and where 
unthinking youths, inſpired with the falſe. 
notions of high-life and gallantry, enter up- 
on thoſe ſcenes, which at once diſgrace hu- 
man nature, and prove deftrutive to them- 
ſelves. | 
Let me now return to Arietta, bp 

in her ſituation, having no parent to tell 
her tale to, nor friend to adviſe with. Hope 

however, never totally forſakes the innocent 
boſom: ſhe determined, if poſſible, to ſind 
out what were the intentions of Avarus, 
deing certain he had ſome ſcheme in agita- 
tion. Her chamber-maid was now coming 
to her, to receive her orders, when a thought 


ſnot into her head, that ſervants frequently 
know 
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know more of the private affairs of families, 
than people are generally aware of; ſhe 
therefore reſolved to try her. 
After having given the neceſſary orders, 
„Do you know, Delia, (ſaid Arietta) the 
real purpoſe of Polydore's voyage? << Ah, 
Madam, (replied Delia, with ſome hefita- 
tion) I do know; but muſt beg to be ex- 
cuſed.” * Why ſo? (ſaid Arietta) if it is 
a ſecret, can you apprehend I would diſcloſe 
it to yaur diſadvantage ?” Ao convince 
you, madam, replied Delia tnat I have no 
ſach apprehenſion, I will tell you the whole. 
About a month ago, juſt before we came out 
of the country, as Betty and I were - fitting 


bottom of the garden, liſtening to the enchant. 
ing voice of the nightingale, we heard ſome- 
body coming down the walk, and who ſhould 
it be but Avarus. We wereterribly frightened 
' fearing: he ſhould diſcover us; but luckily, 

he did not. We ſat as. ſtill as mice, and ſtirred 
neither hand nor foot: juſt as he paſſed by 
the arbour, we heard him mutter to him- 
ſelf: „If I can get Polydore out of the way, 
I will force Arietta to marry my ſon Robin, 
by which means I ſhall retain her fortune in 


one moon- light night in the arbour, at the 


1 
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my own family, and make a handſome pro- 
viſion for my ſon, without dipping into my 
own caſh. Then, again, ſhould any acci- 
dent happen to Polydore, there 1 is no heir to 
demand his eſtate of me.” This, madam, 
is the whole truth of the matter. I need 
not tell your ladyſhip, that I kept this ſecret 
with a deal of uneaſineſs.“ 


It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the boſom of 


Arietta was now fired with anger and refſent- 
ment, on finding, that the only man, who 
was her guardian, and ought to have been 
her protector, was the very perſon by whom 
ſhe was betrayed. Mankind ſhould be cau- 
tious how they draw on them the reſentment 
of the fair, who ſeldom fail of finding means 


to retort the injuries they have received. 


This honeſt confeſſion of Delia, had won 
the heart of her amiable and injured lady, 
who made no ſcruple of confeſſing her pafſi- 
on for Polydore. We muſt contrive, 


(faid Arietta to her maid) ſome means of 
evading this ſtorm. What ſay you?” «Oh 


madam, (replied Delia) nothing appears to 
me more eaty: Maſter Robin is ex pected in 
town to-morrow morning: my maſter in- 
tends him as the rival of Polydore : now it 

1 2 would 
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would ſerve both our purpoſes, if I were to 
rival you of him, Leave it to me, madam, 
What is it a woman cannot do, when the 
ſets about it? Your ladyſhip will excuſe me; 
I muſt be gone, and prepare for his recep- 
tion.“ „ You are an arch huſſey, (cried 
Arjetta) get about your buſineſs, do!” 

'The maid having quitted the room, Ari- 
etta entered nicely into the propoſed method 
of avenging her injuries. She had a ſoul 
that could not ſubmit to any thing mean and 
ſervile. Nothing appeared to her in this 
ſcheme either baſe or extravagant. She had 
reaſon to think, that Delia was born to a 
more exalted ſtation than that of a waiting 
maid; and notwithſtanding the natural 


her abſorbed in the profoundeſt reflections, 
but had never been able to draw from her 
the leaſt confeſſions. Whenever ſhe at- 
tempted to bring her to an explanation, ſhe 
would ſigh and retire. SLE 
Maſter Thoughtful. I would beg, ladies, 
' ſome relief for Goodwill. We have not yet 
made a party on fiſhing. The feathered 
creation have furniſhed us with no ſmall 
| matter 


vivacity of her maid, ſhe frequently caught | 


matter of delight. Let us try what the 
ſcaly tribe will afford us for amuſement. * 


— 


— 
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Miſs ee any thing can dimi- 
niſh the pleaſure I have 
received from this polite aſſembly, it is the 
conſideration how ſoon I ſhall be ſeparated 
from them. I ſhould have been very happy 
in hearing Miſs Prattle and Maſter Foplin's 
tale; but, ſince time will not permit, Good- 
will will be ſo obliging as to finiſh what he 
yeſterday begun. | ; 
Goodwill. Avarus was now flattering him- 


I ſelf, that every thing bore a promiſing 


aſpect, and that he ſhould ſoon bring mat- 
ters to a happy concluſion, when his ſon 
Robin arrived ; but the meeting of the fa- 
ther and ſon is too ridiculous to admit of 
deſcription. After the ſon had received the 
neceſſary inſtructions from the father, with- 
out being firft permitted to take any neceſ- 
{ary refreſhment after ſo long a journey, he 
was introduced to Arietta, who received 

I 3 h bim 
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him with all the eaſe and Glam natural 
to a young lady of her accompliſhments. 

Robin, being willing to attempt to ſay 
fomething polite to his intended, compared 
her hands to the ſoftneſs of lamb's wool, 
| her eyes to two Briſfoau ſtone buttons, her 
lips to the fleepy poppy, and her cheeks to 


with his compariſons, when Arietta thought 


was not at all diſpleaſed on ſeeing her turn 
her back on him. 

It was now Delia's turn to a& her part: 
ſhe conſoled him on the length of his jour- 
ney, how fatigued he muſt be, and begged 
him to take ſome kind of refreſhment. Ma- 
ny words were not wanting to perſuade him 
to this, and ſhe managed matters fo artfully, 


the miſtreſs. 

Hogarth, I think I mutt give the picture 
of this honeſt countryman : tee, gentlefolks, 
how heartily he is eating, and with what 
* Delia waits on him 


two redſtreak apples. He was going on 


decency required her to retire, and Robin 


that Robin ſoon liked the maid better than 


| (2 204- | 
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Goodwill, While both parties were thus 
promiſing themſelves ſucceſs, an accident 
happened, which drove Arietta to deſpair, 
and filled Avarus with remorſe. The latter 
received a letter from the captain of the 
ſhip in which Polydore had embarked, in 
which he acquainted him, that the day af- 
ter they had left the river, a violent ſtorm 
aroſe, which, in ſpite of all their efforts, 
drove them back on the coaſt, where their 
veſſel went to pieces, when only himſelf 
and a few of the crew, made ſhift to reach 
the ſhore on the main-maſt. He added, 
that the unfortunate Polydore was taken up 
the next day on the ſands, and that his body 
8 | would 
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would ſoon reach London, to be interred, 
as his uncle ſhould think proper. 
After the firſt ſhock of this news, Avarus 
was more concerned for the diſagreeable ef- 
fects it might have on Arietta, than for the 
loſs of Pot ydore. Had the marriage of 
Arietta with Robin been firſt brought about, 
the death of Polydore would have rather 
en a matter of pleaſure to him than grief, 
but this ſeemed to bid fair for ruining every 
thing. However, to give matters a gloſs, 
he determined to carry Polydore into the 


mp. 
When they arrived there, Arietta, ac- 
cording to her former reſolution, ſtole away 
by moon-Jight, determined never more to 
return. After having wandered ſome time, 
ſhe at laſt reached the place where her lover 
was to be buried. She laid herſelf down on 
the grave, which was to receive her unfor- 
tunate Polydore, and there gave vent to her 
grief. Avarus, being informed of her flight, 
was ſeeking her every where, attended by 
his ſervants. Arietta, perceiving them at a 


. diftance coming towards her, roſe from the 
grave, 


country, and there bury him in funeral 
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grave, and hid herſelf in a TY 
thicket. 

On their arrival in the chack-yard, 
Avarus diſpatched his ſervants different 
ways, with particular orders, if they found 


J Arietta, to bring her to him; but to uſe her 


with the utmoſt tenderneſs. Being left alone, 
the ſenſe of his guilt, encreaſed by the 
glimmering of the pale-faced moon, and the 
place he was in, filled him with horror. 
“ In that grave, (ſaid he) lies Arietta's fa- 
ther, my once-noble, generous friend, and 
ſoon will be added to it the corps of the 


J unfortunate Polydore! Where is thy ſting, 


remorſe! Life, without hope or peace, is 
worſe than death, which puts an end to all.” 

Hogarth, I muſt beg leave, my compani- 
ons, to trouble you with one more picture, 
which ſhall be the laſt. See the unhappy 
Arietta lying on the intended grave of the 
unfortunate Polydore! bemoaning her loſs, 
and bedewing his 1 * ſepulchre with 


tears, 


Goods 


” 
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"Goodwill. Avarus, unable, to remain any 
longer in this place, went himſelf in pur- 
ſuit of the fair fugitive. In the mean time, 


Arietta, after wandering thro? the woods all 


night, came,at the break of day, to the 
foot of a purling ſtream, where the ſeated 
herſelf on a turfy bank, and, drawing a 
dagger, which ſhe had concealed under her 
cloaths, after calling on the ſolitary groves, 
and the faithful echoes, to bear witneſs to 
her injuries, was going 1mprudently to 
ſheath it in her boſom : at this inſtant Poly- 


dore by chance came to the very ſpot, who 
ſeized the dagger from her, and caught her 


in his arms, where ſhe fainted ; but his 
| voice 
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voice ſoon recovered her ſenſes. Does 
Polydore {till live, (faid ſhe) to make Ari- 
etta happy ?” «© Yes, (replied he) it was 
for her ſake that heaven preſerved him from 
the dangers of tempeſtuous winds and con- 
ducted him in ſafety here.” 
A: this inſtant Delia and Robin met on 
the ſame ſpot, when, every moment being 
precious, it was ſoon agreed, that the ſame 


parſon, who was to have buried Polydore, 


mould that inſtant join him to Arietta, and 
Robin to Delia, which was ſcarce finiſned, 
when Avarus and his ſervants came up to 
them. 

How ſhall I deſcribe the ſurpriſe of Ava- 
rus, when he found Polydore was living aud 
married to Arietta? And, what was ſtill 
worſe, that his ſon Robin had given his hand 
to Delia? He retired, overwhelmed with 
ſhame, confuſion and diſa pointment, and, 
ſoon taking to his bed, died broken-hearted. 
He was buried on. that ſpot, over which 
Arietta had wept. They failed not, however, 
to pay all the tribute to his memory, which 
the duty of a ſon demanded, and pity to his 
unhappy diſpoſttion required. Delia proved 
to be the beireſs of a conſiderable — 

whic 


—— 
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which her unjuſt guardians, had for ſome 
years, embezzled to their own uſe, and 
which, by the aſſiſtance 5 e, ſhe 
| ſoon recovered. > 


CONCLUSION. 


Children ſhould learn from this uſeful 
ſtory, never to be raſh and preſumptuous. 
This folly might have proved fatal to Ari- 
etta, had not Providence timely thrown Po- 
lydore in the way. Youth are too apt to be 
impatient even in the moſt trifling concerns. 
Tf every thing does not immediately ſecond 
their unbounded wiſhes and their paſſions, 
they are, in a moment, the moſt unhappy 
of all mortals, There are hardly any, 
who will give themſelves time to think, but 
can recolle&t ſome former particular wiſh, 
which they languiſhed in ſecret to ſee com- 
pleted, and for which they now ſincerely 
thank heaven for not granting. The with 
of mortals muſt be ſubmitted to him, who 
alone denn, ſees, and does, every thing 


N 1 8. 


